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INTRODUCTION 

second third of the fifteenth century, and 
Bodley 505 is almost contemporary with 
MS. Adds. 37790, but the dialect is slightly 
more northern and retains some older forms. 
It appears also that the scribe had access to 
an older MS. with different readings and 
occasionally additional matter, and these 
readings correct the British Museum version. 
Therefore the Bodley MS. has been chosen 
as the basis of this text. 

The book is divided by all the scribes into 
long sections, approximately the same, but 
Bodley further subdivides into chapters, and 
in a late fifteenth-century hand there are 
added analyses of the subject-matter of these 
chapters, written on small scraps of paper 
and pasted in the margin opposite the capital 
letters which denote the chapter divisions. 
We cannot determine whether these analyses 
belonged to the earlier MS. of the book, but 
it seems improbable, for there is no indication 
of them either in the British Museum or 
Cambridge, or the Latin MSS. We have, 
however, retained them as affording a valuable 
indication of the general drift of the argument, 
and as elucidating the unpunctuated chaos 
of the British Museum MS. 

The Cambridge MS. belongs also to the 
mid-fifteenth century. It is in a better hand 
than either of the others, and is both beauti- 
fully written and illuminated. It appears to 
xxii 
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follow the same version as the British Museum 
copy, is divided into large sections, but 
though the occurrence of many illuminated 
capitals might indicate chapter heads, these 
are not specifically numbered or analysed, nor 
do they correspond wholly with the Bodleian 
arrangement. Variants of reading are un- 
important. 

The Latin version (MS. Pembroke 221) of 
the late fifteenth century made by Richard 
Methley from the English is interesting. 
In his original Prologue, this writer mentions 
the Prologue of the English translator, stating 
that he was unknown to him, “ in anglicum 
idioma nescio quis eundem transtulit”; he 
does not latinise this English prologue, but 
merely sums up the gist of the remarks, 
omitting all the personal details which con- 
stitute its charm. Further, he discards the 
M. N. glosses without mention or apology, 
and adds his own glosses and illustrations 
from Scripture, sometimes by way of marginal 
notes, at other times as an expansion of the 
text. They are less explanatory and practical 
than the M. N. glosses, and consist largely of 
quotations from Dionysius and the Victorines. 
He is also much concerned to repudiate any 
charge of heresy that may have formulated 
in the mind of readers.* 

* Pembroke MS. 221 has a note at the head of 
the ftrstleaf attributing the original work to “ Russh- 
xxiii 
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By the kindness of Monsignor Auguste 
Pelzer, of the Vatican Library, and of Dom 
Philibert Schmitz, O.S.B., I am able to 
state that besides the Cambridge Latin text 
four other Latin translations are known and 
one Italian MSS. Three of these are in 
the Vatican,* and it appears that they are 
translations from the lost French text , and 
differ considerably from Methley’s version 
made from the English translation. A 
curious point is that these MSS. quote the 
Author's Prologue “ Ego creatura,” at the 
end of the text, but without any indication 



broke qui fuit prior de ordine cartusiensi et hunc 
libellum primo composuit.” An impossible pro- 
position, as the original was sent to be censored to 
Godefroi de Fontaines, c. 1303 (he died 1306), and 
Ruysbroeck was born only c. 1293. This confusion 
in the mind of our North-country monk may be due 
to similarity of doctrine in some points — i.e. 3 the 
dark night, the valley of peace, etc. By the middle 
of the fifteenth century the works of the Flemish 
school were of high repute among English mystics. 

Richard Methley (b. 1451) died as vicar of 
Mount Grace, Charterhouse, in 1528. He left, 
besides this work and his translation of the Cloud of 
Unknozving, a small autobiographical opuscule. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1160. It is a 
devout sketch of the daily life of the Carthusian 
monk, together with his own aspirations, fears, 
and experiences. 

* MSS. Vat. Lat. 4355 ; Rossian, 4; Chisian, 
C. iv. 85. 
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that it forms an epilogue or a misplaced 
prologue. Richard Methley translates it at 
the head of his text. It is, nevertheless, 
from Methley’s version of the Author’s 
Prologue that we derive certain definite 
indications concerning the three censors who 
are less fully characterised in the Vatican 
MSS* 

The present text is based on the Bodley 
version as containing older readings. It has 
been collated with the British Museum and 
both English and Latin Cambridge MSS. 
Some of the readings have been elucidated by 
reference to the Latin version of Richard 
Methley, who, it was hoped, might have 
known the exact value of contemporary 
mystical phrases, and whose Latin renderings 
shed much light on the syntax of an un- 
punctuated English MS. 

The spelling has been modernised and 
occasional alterations made in the structure 
of the sentences, together with various 
minor omissions and changes, all of which, 
however regrettable, seemed necessary in 
order to present the reader with an intelligible 

* “ Frater johanne de querayne .” This is not 
in Vat. Lat. 4355. “Dompnus Franco caucellariust 
abbathiedeViliers” (rendering for English' 4 cantor” 
also absent from Latin MS. 4355). P£re E. Moreau, 
S.J., assures me that no trace of any Franco, cantor 
or cancellarius 3 can be found in the documents relat- 
ing to the Abbey of Villiers. 
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version. An attempt has been made to 
retain as much as possible of the original, 
but it will be understood that exigencies of 
sense, of space, and of doctrinal expediency 
have modified what, in any case, does not 
claim to be a critical text. 

The editor wishes to acknowledge a great 
debt of gratitude to all who have kindly 
assisted in preparing this edition. Much is 
due to Miss E. Underhill; Mgr. Pelzer, of the 
Vatican Library; Miss Hope Allen; Mr. J. A. 
Herbert, of the British Museum; to the 
Librarians of Bodley; of Pembroke and 
St John’s College, Cambridge, who kindly 
lent MSS.; to Miss Ruffer, Miss M. Daunt, 
and many others. 

A special tribute of thanks is due to the 
General Editor of the Series, Dom R. Hudles- 
ton, O.S.B., and to the Very Rev. Fr. R. H. 
Steuart, S .J., who have kindly read the MSS., 
and have made valuable suggestions with 
great generosity and courtesy. 

The Mirror 

The Mirror of Simple Souls is a treatise 
of some 60,000 words, on the progress of the 
soul from the earlier stages of the spiritual 
life to its highest and rarest experiences. 
The treatment is didactic and psychological ; 
xxvi 



the author describes not his personal ex- 
perience but the characteristic of a typical 
soul — “of these souls we will take one for 
all, to speak the more readily ” (I, vii). He 
throws this method into relief by choosing 
the form of a dialogue, in which the charac- 
ters are the personified qualities. Love, 
Virtue, Reason, Holy Church, etc. This 
form he owes to his age, which delighted in 
the highly sophisticated discussions of the 
Puys and the Courts of Love, and which in 
drama turned from the earlier Mystery plays 
to the Morality. Many verse “Mirrors of 
the World,” and other didactic poems, are 
found in the French literature of the time, 
but no vernacular prose treatises of this 
dimension, still less of this nature, religious 
and mystical, are known to have existed. 
The originality of the form and the boldness 
of the outlook combine to distinguish the 
Mirror from the Latin treatises on the 
spiritual life, current in the religious world 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. Gerson, who is the next French 
author to write on these matters, always fuses 
the devotional, the ascetic and the mystical, 
according to the older method, but our 
author has some instinct at least of the dis- 
tinction between the species and their right 
relation to each other. This can be conveyed 
through the dramatic form, more convinc- 
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ingly, perhaps, than in a methodical treatise. 
Nothing of this kind exists in French litera- 
ture until we come to the spiritual writings 
of the early seventeenth century, and the 
mystical parts of St Francis de Sales’ Amour 
de Dieu. 

The Form 

The form derives, perhaps, from the verse 
Jeu-Partis. These were verse competitions 
produced at the Puys, in which some question 
is mooted and alternate sides are taken by 
two or more characters. Generally the 
subject is proposed on one side, and the 
opponent chooses his argument and defends 
it on the humaner line of reasoning. The 
proposer takes the superficial rationalist and 
often satirical point of view, and at the end 
an appeal is made to the Judge of the Court, 
who sums up and solves the problem. 
Topical questions and allusions are frequent; 
the chief characters are often Amour, Raison, 
Courtoisie, Jolive Pensee.* The method is 
also that of the scholastic disputations at the 
Sorbonne, and reflects the interest of a society 
delighting in sophistry and intellectual subtle- 
ties of every kind. To have applied this 
mode to the consideration of the mystical 
life, shows an ingenuity not altogether un- 
worldly. 

* Groeber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie . 
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The Author 

We cannot determine with any exactness 
who was the author of the Mirren', nor has 
anything further come to light since Miss 
Underhill, in 1911, conjectured that he may 
have been a secular priest or a Carthusian 
living on the borders of Flanders and France 
in the last third of the thirteenth century. 
He refers to a river, flowing through many 
countries, called the Meuse or Oise. This, 
together with the fact that two of the three 
censors to whom he sent his work belonged 
to the locality of Liege and Querayne, and 
that the third, though a Master of Arts at 
the Sorbonne, was also a Canon of Liege, 
and intimately connected with ecclesiastical 
affairs in that city, seems to establish the 
nationality of the author and the locality 
where the work was put forth. 

He was certainly in touch with the learned 
world of his day, deeply read in mystical 
theology, and experienced in questions of 
scholastic philosophy. His chief sources 
seem to have been St Augustine, Clement 
of Alexandria, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
with the commentaries of the Victorines. 
He is greatly indebted to Richard of St Victor 
and to the author of the “ Letter to the Brethren 
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of Mons Dei.” Certain passages in this 
letter give almost verbally the ideas and the 
expression of some of the most original 
passages in the Mirror. Perhaps Gerson 
when he fulminated against the “ letter ” 
and those who exaggerated its doctrines, had 
our author in mind. 

Whoever he may have been, he forms a 
link between the Flemish mystics of the 
fourteenth century, and the older scholastics 
and theologians who wrote on prayer in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

It would appear that the heretical influences 
from the South of France and Germany were 
already spreading northwards, and manifest- 
ing themselves in Flanders and the Nether- 
lands when Eckhart began to preach. The 
sermons of Eckhart, Suso and Tauler, and 
their school were as much intended to combat 
heresy as to edify the spiritual laity. Our 
author is a little before their time, but he may 
have witnessed a beginning of the preaching 
movement within the Religious Houses, to 
which the public was attracted. The forma- 
tion of the lay-societies of devout people 
was beginning and had, in South Germany, 
made considerable progress, but the Mirror 
belongs to the end of the thirteenth century, 
and is therefore before the birth of the 
Deventer and Windesheim groups. The 
similarity in point of view is, however, clear, 
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and as we have seen, the Englishman who 
in the late fifteenth century translated the 
Mirror into Latin believed the work to have 
been composed by Ruysbroeck. He was 
haply ignorant of the fact that the author 
sent his “ inspired ” treatise for approbation 
to one “Dr. Venerabilis Godfridus de Fon- 
tanis,” Master of Theology at the Sorbonne, 
who flourished c. 1286-1303, and who appears 
to have died in 1306, when Ruysbroeck was 
a child of thirteen. This establishes the 
approximate date of the composition. Of 
Godfrey of Fountains we know a good deal. 
He was evidently in a position and of a 
character to stamp the work favourably or 
the reverse; his approbation is guarded, sober, 
balanced. We know that his sympathies 
were partly Thomistic, but on the points 
which affected the work he still adhered to the 
older scholasticism. As an opponent of the 
Mendicants his approbation formed a valuable 
counterpart to that of the Franciscan Friar, 
Fr. John of Querayne, whose judgement, 
in virtue of his “ life of perfection,” was 
unassailable. 

The third censor was Don Frank, Cantor 
of the Abbey of Villiers, whose interests 
(perhaps because of his office) were in 
scriptural interpretation. The list of monks 
of that house during the late twelfth century 
show several named “ Frank,” but Pere 
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Moreau, S.J., assures me that there are no 
traces of identification with the person 
described in our text. 

The opinion of all these censors is to the 
same effect, that the book was sound theolog- 
ically, but laid itself open to misinterpreta- 
tion at the hands of superficial and unlearned 
men. Moreover, they agreed that the fair 
promises of so high a spirituality might lead 
the unwise to adopt a course more exacting 
in its claims than they could foresee, and to 
which, not being called by God, they should 
certainly never attain. The boldness and 
humour of the Fleming seems to have pleased 
his censors, and their verdict appears to have 
satisfied him. His book, however, must have 
been carefully guarded — as was prescribed 
for no trace of the vernacular version is to 
be found to this day, and we have only the 
English version and the Latin translation 
made from it by Richard Methley, together 
with the various Latin versions in the V atican, 
made from the original French version. 
There is also an Italian translation. 

The dangers which the thirteenth-century 
critics foresaw, and against which they warned 
the author, were thoroughly fought out in 
the late fourteenth century, and again in 
the seventeenth century. The position of 
the Church in these matters is now so clear, 
that for Catholics the warnings against 
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Pantheism and Quietism are superfluous. 
But that is not the case with the wide circle 
of readers who do not recognise the Church s 
authority, and in this age those heresies are 
more widespread and flagrant than in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. With this 
in view, explanatory notes have been added 
calling attention to difficult passages, the 
interpretation of which might otherwise have 
been left to the reader’s own discretion, it 
is hoped that these notes will not appear 
unduly didactic and intrusive in matters ot 
spiritual interpretation. 



Translator 

To pass from the question of authorship 
to that of the identity of the translator is to 
sail from one unknown sea into ■ an°®er. 
How did the MS. reach England? Who 
was the humble and spiritually minded M. •> 
who undertook the work of translation, and 
whose careful glossing in the direction of 
orthodoxy seems to have redeemed the English 
version from the fate of its original? We 
only know what he tells us in his simple and 
devout Prologue. Richard Methley, writing 
a century later, states that the English trans- 
lator was unknown to him, and treats his worK 
with scant consideration and sympathy. 
He cannot, therefore, have been an out- 
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standing personality in the Carthusian Order. 
Perhaps he was one of the unknown four- 
teenth-century mystics who wrote as disciples 
of Rolle or Walter Hilton. His language is 
midland with some northern characteristics, 
and the book seems to have been written 
towards the end of the fourteenth century; 
for this, as well as for reasons of style and 
thought, he seems more akin to Hilton in 
prudence and balance, though the tone of 
his Prologue, and of the devotional out- 
pouring which forms an epilogue, recall the 
abundant fervour and simple tenderness of 
the followers of Richard Rolle, the group of 
writers of whom William of Nassington is 
chief. 

It is possible that the French MS. reached 
England through the agency of a group of 
persons who accompanied Queen Philippa 
of Hainault to England in 1327. Chief of 
these was Walter de Manny, who, with 
Michael of Northbrook, Bishop of London, 
was co-founder of the London Charterhouse. 
Michael of Northbrook had visited Flanders 
as a young clerk, before his active career in 
the service of Edward III brought him there 
as a statesman; and the early documents and 
charters of the London Charterhouse make it 
clear that there was communication between 
the houses in Flanders and the new foun- 
dation, in the establishment of which the 
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Bishop had a larger share than is commonly 
known. It is scarcely conceivable that we 
should attribute to Michael of Northbrook 
the translator’s device “ M. N.” ; his character, 
occupation, and date of death (1361) render 
such an hypothesis unlikely, but not im- 
possible. 

It has, however, been suggested with more 
probability, that “ if the Mirror did get into 
England through a Carthusian door, it may 
have been on the occasion of the foundation 
of the Charterhouse at Shene in 1414, when 
a number of monks from various Flemish 
Charterhouses were sent over to help fill the 
cells (forty in number, an altogether unpre- 
cedented size for a Charterhouse), the English 
houses being unable to furnish a sufficient 
quota.” 

Content 

The content of this treatise need not here 
be fully analysed. The division into XX 
Distinctioncs, "or Divisions, and the sub- 
division into chapters, is more arbitrary than 
systematic; nevertheless the work falls into 
three parts, of which Divisions I-V; VI- 
XVII; XVIII-XX mark the approximate 
boundaries. 

Divisions I-V contain the chief doctrines 
set forth in all their vigorous originality, and 
the method is chiefly descriptive. Here the 
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dialogue is between Love (the judge and 
master of ceremonies in the disputation), 
“ this Free Soul,” and Reason; and the point 
at issue is the freedom of the soul from 
fettering conditions in the highest stages of 
the spiritual life. After the description of 
the habits, the point of view of the free soul, 
her aloneness and peace in God, her inde- 
pendence of judgement born of true depen- 
dence on God (Division III), follows the 
explanation of her attitude towards the 
pursuit of virtues, and an outline of what 
freedom from desire and will imply in the 
spiritual life (Divisions IV and V). Here 
the doctrine of the Areopagite is brought 
into practical application, and Division IV, 
chapters viii and ix, and Division V, chap- 
ters v, vi, viii, x, contain some of the 
distinctive theories which mark the book. 
The doctrine of not being with herself, and 
naught willing, which first appeared as a 
method towards peace of soul, is now seen as 
part of God’s claim upon the soul and as a 
passive purgation. We have come to a stage 
when intensive mortification of the soul 
and spirit is described and shown as God’s 
action rather than the soul’s endeavour, and 
as resulting in a deepening experience of 
union with God (chap, xi), and the Division 
ends with a renewed warning concerning the 
fewness of those who will understand, and 
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the condition of participating in “this life”; 
“ they only understand it whom fine love 
teacheth. . . . But him behoveth to be 
dead and mortified of all deaths, that finely 
should understand it.” 

The Vlth Division, the second part of the 
book (VI-XVII), in which the description 
of the nature of the “ free soul ” is mingled 
with sundry recapitulations, is illustrated 
partly from reminiscences of earlier mysti- 
cal works — St Bonaventure, St Augustine, 
Richard of St Victor. Divisions VI and VII 
classify souls as “ perished,” and “ marred,” 
as distinct from those in “ life of spirit ” — and 
later this latter type is again distinguished 
from those “ free souls ” in the highest life. 
The gist of this teaching seems to be from 
Clement of Alexandria {Strom. IV and VI), 
but it is mingled with the doctrine of the 
“ far night ” (which we shall discuss later), 
and which seems here to mark the soul’s full 
entry into the passive state of Quiet, experi- 
ence of Rapture or Ecstasy (Division XI). 

The soul feels all to be done for her and in 
her by God himself. As the knowledge of 
her “ naught ” deepens, her knowledge of 
God’s “ bounty ” grows. There are chapters 
in which this theme is sung with an intensity 
of fervour that can find no expression but 
the constant reiteration of simple phrases 
such as “ of him, by him, for him . . . of his 
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bounty, by bounty given ... my naught . . .,” 
until the text is in danger of becoming un- 
readable through the monotony of these 
recurrences, but they are akin to the famous 
night-long prayer of St Francis, “ My God, 
O my God.” Indeed the last sections of the 
book drop the doctrinal and expository tone, 
and become prayer and aspiration. 

It will be seen that the second part of the 
book, from Division VI approximately, is 
more obscure, more subtle in thought, often 
monotonous in expression and repetition 
of phrase and word. No doubt this is the 
part of which the translator warned us that 
“ the French boke ... is yuel writen and 
in sum places for defaute of words and 
silables the reson is awaye.” He has exer- 
cised his discretion, but in these latter ob- 
scurities, thinking that prudence was the 
better part of valour, has often translated word 
for word, so that the hopeless obscurity of 
his English version occasionally yields some 
light if it be translated back literally into Old 
French. Not even so, in many cases, can I 
claim to understand, or to offer more than 
a guess for my version of the text. 

This second part deals with the highest 
states, not merely by description, but it takes 
up some of the previous points of controversy 
and shows them in relation to the further 
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the plea of Fine Love, that she is above the 
Law but not against the Law. Division 
XVIII takes a new form. The soul, ful- 
filled of God, breaks out into rapturous 
praise and aspirations of love (indeed all the 
latter part of the book is characterised by the 
triumphal emergence of the affective powers), 
and is led by Truth, first through a short 
series of “ contemplations,” given as a means 
for the liberation of the “ marred souls ” 
from their self-centredness. Then follows 
a piece of autobiography. The soul de- 
scribes the last stage of her spiritual journey, 
the nature of the fierce conflict to which Love 
puts her love, and the final issue. Psycho- 
logically these pages are unsurpassed, though 
the form is unequal. The soul describes her 
own rapturous protestations to Love, and is 
brought up sharp by three penetrating claims 
for which she was unprepared. Then comes 
the final breakdown of selfhood, the death 
of “ affection of spirit.” The personal 
poignancy has survived the diffuseness of 
the other pages, and comes down to us 
through the centuries, echoing first the 
bitterness of Rama and then the triumph of 
the Magdalen. “ Thus my will is martyred 
and my love martyred, ye have them to 
martyrdom brought. ... I thought some- 
time alway to have lived of love, by desire 
of good will. Now be these two things 
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experience acquired. If, therefore, a certain 
monotonous sameness is felt, it will yield to 
reflection, and we shall find that new ground 
is really covered, and that the familiar lines 
of thought are gathered up in a new method 
of approach, and issue in a noble consumma- 
tion. The chapters of the last three Divisions 
are amongst the finest in the whole work 
and may be considered autobiographical. 
(Divisions XVIII-XX.) 

It is after the Death of Reason (though the 
writer allows her to reappear unawares once 
or twice) that the method changes. The 
difficult Division XIII is a commentary and 
exegesis on some of the former points, cul- 
minating in a dialogue in which Love takes 
the soul to task and presses home sharply 
the bitter points, once directed against 
Reason, but now aimed at the soul, in whom 
all self-love must be naughted. Then 
follows, in Division XIV, a summing-up of 
the seven degrees or estates; it recalls the 
first chapter of the treatise, but is an 
interesting summary of St Augustine’s seven 
stages in the De Quantitate Animae , treated 
with the free originality we have learnt to 
expect of our author. Divisions XV, XVI, 
and XVII are short interludes, an apology 
for himself, and an exhortation to discreet 
secrecy put into the mouth of the Blessed 
Trinity. Between these themes is fitly set 
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ended in me.” Righteousness and Mercy 
ask how they may comfort her, and what 
help she would have; and she refuses all 
help but God himself— who Is, and she is 
Naught. God himself offers her that she 
should take what she desires and have her 
own will. And she will not have her will, 
for she is naught and hath no will. She is 
content with what God is in himself. “ I 
will nothing that is not of the bounty of love.” 
This is the key to freedom, and then “ the 
outpouring of the divine love shewed me, by 
divine light, an highful opening approaching 
to the Truth, that shewed me suddenly him 
and me. Him so high and me so low that 
I might no more from thence rise, nor help 
of myself have, and that was best.” This is 
the established state that later writers call 
Spiritual Marriage. Two further chapters 
summarise the teaching to be drawn from 
the whole work, and especially the last 
incidents; and a wonderful little mystical 
lyric, anticipating the method of St John of 
the Cross, concludes the book. This analysis 
should encourage the reader over those long 
passages where admittedly scholastic subtle- 
ties and monotonous repetitions threaten 
to overwhelm our interest, and where we 
recognise at times that the doctrinal dangers 
we have already noted are accentuated rather 
than diminished. 

B 2 
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There is a certain rhythm in this latter part 
of the work, in the alternate descriptions of 
the condition of the free souls and that of 
the “ marred.” A balance is kept where the 
tendency is to emphasise the lyrical side 
(cf. St John of the Cross , two last books). 
The contradictions of doctrine are only 
superficial, if we keep in mind the distinc- 
tions made earlier between the four (not 
three) classes, the perished, the marred, 
those in life of affection of spirit, and those 
free souls united to God by love. 

Author’s Sources 

Our author is clearly more influenced by 
Franciscan than scholastic philosophy, a 
follower of St Augustine and St Bonaventure. 
What he owed to Dionysius Areopagita came 
to him through the Victorines ; but he is, on 
the whole, untouched by the new scholas- 
ticism that was formulated by St Thomas, 
and had not as yet dominated the thought of 
the schools. The main idea of his work is 
the glorification of love above intellectual 
knowledge; of the immediate knowledge of 
God above the rational — reason. Goodness 
and goodwill is set above knowing. This is 
carried to the extreme in his contemptuous 
attacks on that Reason which is “ litteral,” 
and in his glorification of not-knowing and 
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not-willing, culminating in the experience of 
the Dark Night. . . 

Nevertheless he is far from depreciating 
Understanding, as a separate faculty from the 
rationalising Reason, and the tenor of his 
argument brings him into line with the great 
mystics who have held together the value of 
Knowledge and the value of Love as means 
towards the apprehension of God. It is 
significant that, in the last stage, he is led by 
Truth. When all feeling of Love and 
Desire is dead, an act of cognition is still 
possible “ shewed me,” etc. when the last 
revelation is afforded (see p. 286). 

This description marks him as an Augusti- 
nian who holds the possibility of the im- 
mediate vision of God; and though he may 
have learned much from St Bernard’s affec- 
tive theology, he does not accept the theories 
of his mystical theology. Perhaps some of 
the irony of the method of “ beholdings ” 
proper for “ the marred ” was intended for 
a school of thought that fostered imaginative 
meditation. 

To the follower of St Bernard, however, 
who wrote the letter to the “ Brethren of 
Mons Dei,” he owed much. Whether he him- 
self was a monk of this or of a Charterhouse 
in the same locality, we cannot tell. _ It is 
possible, and his views are much illuminated 
by a comparison with those of the writer of 
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the “Letter.” It is the easiest of his 
literary sources to trace. The following 
passages will suffice as examples, both of the 
doctrine to which objection might be made, 
and of the vindication offered. 

Letter to the Brethren of Mons Dei 
(M.P.L. 184, pp. 297-300). 

“ There is another resemblance with God 
which is much more perfect than that which 
is effected through the practice of virtue. 
It is that which has already been to some 
extent spoken of, which is so special that it 
is no longer the resemblance, but the unity 
of the mind with God, since man becomes 
one thing with God; one same mind, not 
only through the unity of the same will, but 
by a certain closer union of the will . . . 
which removes from the soul the power of 
willing otherwise than God. This union 
is called unity of the mind, not only because 
the Holy Spirit brings it about and guides 
therein the mind of man, but because it is the 
Holy Spirit himself. God-love. It is through 
this Spirit, who is the love of the Father and 
the Son, that are produced the sweetness, 
the gentleness, the caresses and embrace, 
and all that there may be in common 
between these two divine Persons in this 
sovereign unity of the truth and truth of 
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unity. The same thing happens (in suo modoi) 
in a manner, in the union of man with God, as 
in that which unites the Son substantially 
with the Father, and the Father with the 
Son. In the embrace of the Father and the 
Son it is, as it were, the Holy Spirit which is 
intermediary. In this ineffable and un- 
thinkable way man merits to become of God , 
yet not God , for that which God is by nature , 
man is by Grace.” 

This passage, which is safeguarded from 
error by the last clause, precedes another in 
which the idea of the impeccability of the 
soul is more strongly and more dangerously 
expressed. 

But this also has its echoes in the Mirror. 

“ The unity of the mind with God, in the 
man who keeps his heart raised to heaven, 
is the state of the perfection of the will which 
tends towards God. It is realised when not 
only does he no longer will other than- God 
wills, but is so advanced in love that he is 
not able to will other than God wills. For 
to will what God wills is to be already like 
him; to be unable to will except what God 
wills, is to be already what God is, in whom 
to be and to will are one and the same 
thing.” 

The foregoing paragraph must not neces- 
sarily be interpreted as teaching the im- 
peccability of the soul in these highest states; 
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the writer may not have been thinking of sin, 
but of all the positive aspects of man’s re- 
lationship to God, in which unity of will may 
be freely exercised; such as desire for union, 
prayer, and the aspirations of Love. 

Our author is therefore clear of the danger 
of those sects that abounded in South France, 
Italy and Lower Germany, both at his time 
and later in the fourteenth century, whose 
teaching exalted Love and Unknowing; 
sometimes at the expense of morality, more 
frequently in defiance of authority, and 
independent of ecclesiastical organisation 
and sacramental principles. How far the 
influence of Eckhart had already penetrated 
we cannot tell; he must have begun to preach 
before this book was written. It is im- 
possible to estimate the influence of the 
Mirror on that susceptible Flemish-Franco 
borderland in that age of spiritual fervour, 
the early fourteenth century. Certainly 
there are unmistakable points of contact 
between its teaching and that of the Brethren 
of the Common Life, Ruysbroeck, Eckhart, 
Suso — even the Gottesfreunde. In England 
we can only hazard conjectures. The MSS. 
occur in collections of versions of the chief 
fourteenth-century English mystics, and at 
least three of the four books belonged to the 
Charterhouses of London and Yorkshire. 
This fact suggests that, if the work was not 
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popular, it was at least appreciated by those 
whose opinion might be valued. An examina- 
tion of the original work of Richard Methley, 
the Latin translator of the Mirror, shows that 
he had hardly imbibed the teaching of his 
author. However expert he may have been 
in handling the glosses of the Areopagite 
and in commenting on the Mirror, his own 
mind reflects dreads and delights of an 
elementary kind. He has not passed the 
stage of visions and auditions, and reminds 
us at his best of the sweetness of Rolle’s 
Love of Jesus, at his worst of the Cornish: 

“ Ghosties, and ghoulies. 

And long-leggity beasties, 

And things that go Bump in the night. 

Yet this proves nothing. We may surmise, 
moreover, that the English translator’s fears 
were not ungrounded, and that, if plain 
Englishmen found the Frenchman’s treatise 
beyond their grasp in the first version he 
produced, the second may have met with 
similar fate. No doubt the form of the 
dialogue between personified abstract qualities 
was not as familiar in England as in France, 
and the subtleties of the scholastic mind, 
though equally represented at Oxford and 
Cambridge, may have been further removed 
from the English Charterhouses and those 
who perused these treatises. 
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The Doctrinal Significance of the 
“ Mirror ” 

Certain points in the doctrine of the Mirror 
call for special comment, in that they seem 
to contribute something to the history of 
mystical theology. 

First we take the “ Far night,” the experi- 
ence described by the Areopagite as a dark 
knowing of God. This has been admir- 
ably analysed by Dom Justin McCann, in 
his Introduction to the Cloud of Unknowing , 
in this series. In view of this no further 
analysis is needed. I would only venture to 
add that, whereas the Areopagite represents 
the Darkness as a necessary mode of knowing 
God, to be attained by an elevation of the 
mind, laborious at times, the author of 
the Mirror regards the darkness as being 
of a temporary nature, arising when the 
spiritual life is well advanced, and being 
intermittent in its first approaches. To it 
he attributes certain purgative and illumina- 
tive effects which become more marked as 
advance is made. Though he describes the 
ensuing complete passivity of the soul as 
belonging chiefly to the times of prayer, it 
would appear that, at the end of the journey, 
there is some sort of identification of the soul 
with “ the gentle far night,” in its complete 
union with God (cf. Division XII, chap. ii). 
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If this is the case, we have an analysis 
which differs considerably from the earlier 
conceptions of the followers of the Areopa- 
gite, as it does from the English mystics and 
from those of the Gregorian school. Further , 
it seems to be a transition towards the ideas 
of St John of the Cross. St John definitely 
assigns a painful significance to the Dark 
Night, he regards it as a means of purgation, 
intervening between the stages of illumina- 
tion. He has derived from the same sources 
as our author those distinctions of “ flesh, 
psyche ( i.e ., mind and will), spirit,” regarded 
as states of the soul, from and in which she 
needs purgation; and accordingly distin- 
guishes the Dark Night as being first of the 
senses, then of the soul, lastly of the spirit. 

Our author resembles the English mystics 
in his conception that the far night is not 
necessarily painful. No doubt the mentality 
of the northern race found the “ stilling of 
the intellect ” less trying than did the Latin 
races. 

It has been pointed out that St John of 
the Cross has in these matters been influenced 
by scholastic theology, but our author lived 
in the day when St Thomas was still lecturing 
and writing, and it must have been shortly 
after his death that the Mirror was sent 
to Godfrey of Fountains for censorship. 
Godfrey of Fountains was in the forefront 
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of the virulent controversy concerning 
St Thomas’s teaching, which broke out at 
the Sorbonne and at Oxford between 1280 
and 1300. He held a middle course steadily 
between the extreme Thomism of the 
Dominican party and the hostile opposition. 
The Mirror provides many illustrations of 
the conflict then raging, notably the obscure 
passage concerning the Sacrament “if it be 
brayed in a mortar,” which possibly refers 
to controversy over the nature of the 
Eucharist. No doubt other points will occur 
to the reader familiar with scholastic theology. 

In any case, our author was not the type of 
the simple unlettered monk, but combined 
with his mystical knowledge a keen appre- 
ciation of the intellectual issues which are 
one aspect of the spiritual problem he set 
himself to describe. 

If it may be said that the “ work of the 
intellect ” in prayer spoils prayer, that does 
not apply to the habitual state of the mind 
at other times than those of prayer, and the 
best vindication of mystical union is a life 
intensely fruitful in some direction. The 
sphere and mode of this activity is com- 
paratively insignificant. 

Therefore the ardours of intellectual specu- 
lation at the Sorbonne at the end of the 
thirteenth century are known to our author ; 
he has assimilated speculations that we find 
1 
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hard to grasp, and he relates them to his 
subject, not for a display of learning, but 
simply because certain problems of the 
spiritual life do naturally evoke questions 
that have been handled in the schools, and 
the synthesis of the intellectual problems is 
frequently to be found in a spiritual law. 
Hence some of the satiric humour, the utter 
contempt for the spirit which would interpret 
the whole of life in syllogisms, and regulate 
the spiritual course by the laws of scholastic 
logic. 

The humour at the expense of Reason that 
characterises this work, is at times a double- 
edged sword, but more generally it is a 
persistent contempt for rationalistic inter- 
pretations, which is quite distinct from and 
compatible with a real acceptance of the 
rational point of view. 

The scheme of the Threefold Ascent, as 
expounded by Love and the Free Soul, is a 
vindication of the valid rational factor; and 
there may be significance in the passage 
where, rejoicing over the death of Reason 
(the rationalistic figure), Love claims that she 
herself will now put the questions to the 
Soul which Reason would have asked, and 
she does in effect argue awhile from the 
rationalist point of view until, later, rational- 
ism merges into illumined Reasonableness. 

That right Reason is a part of Love is clear 

U 
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from the latter part of the book, where it is 
shown that even laggards in the spiritual 
life may yet “ arrive,” and also that some 
souls are definitely called by the methods of 
Reason (the personage reappears), and must 
follow their own perceptions, albeit inferior, 
in order to come to the ultimate possession 
of God. 

The parallelism between our author' s 
doctrine of the Dark Night and that of St 
John of the Cross admits of further analy- 
sis. The snares and pitfalls into which the 
soul may fall, both with regard to spiritual 
phenomena, such as visions and auditions, 
and with respect to the manifold defects or 
shortcomings of Faith, Hope and Charity, 
are analysed by St John in a systematic form, 
but are found in our treatise woven into the 
web of the work. The method is more 
descriptive, allusive, with the art and art- 
lessness of an earlier generation. Notwith- 
standing the apparent want of system and 
diffuseness of the Mirror , some trace of a 
method can be found. We shall seek it less 
in any close sequence of the divisions and 
chapters than in a certain interior rhythm. 
A reader has complained of the perpetual 
recurrence of certain themes to the point of 
satiety. Further investigation leads to the 
discovery that the movement is not a cyclical 
repetition, but an ascending spiral leading 
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from earth to heaven. As the soul mounts, 
the same panorama is unfolded again and 
again, but the point of view continually 
changes; and with each step of the ascent our 
eye has command over a wider landscape. 
The same features reappear. We describe 
them afresh, as our new point of vantage 
shows them in a fresh relation to their 
immediate surroundings, and then to the 
further and more distant scene of which they 
are a part. As our ascent progresses the 
details of familiar buildings are less easily 
discerned, they are hidden in surrounding 
greenery, and that itself is merged in the 
plain, and the plain tends to merge into the 
hills, till at last range beyond range of 
hills fixes and stills our vision. Yet the eye 
still catches the earlier sequences; almost 
mathematically she apprehends them now. 
They swim into the retina, to be instantly 
classified by experimental knowledge, and 
most speedily dismissed in the search for the 
ultimate, ever-increasing joy of the mountain 
ranges. Beyond these we know we shall 
never see, but the freshness, newness and joy 
thereof shall remain for ever inexhaustible. 

Some such illustration will explain the 
rhythm of our work and the recurrences of 
theme, the appropriation of the thought of 
forerunners, and will vindicate our author 
from the charges of padding and plagiarism 
liii 
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that have been levelled at him — and at so 
many of the medieval creators. 

We have spoken of the influence of the 
Areopagite on our author. The recurring 
antithesis between knowledge and unknow- 
ing, willing and not-willing, being and not- 
being (in earlier chapters and also Divi- 
sion IX, chap, vi), are some of the character- 
istics chiefly elaborated in the Mirror. The 
author as a Latin and a member of the 
north-eastern race of Frenchmen, whose 
temperament, practical and logical, carries 
with it a predisposition to argumentative 
speculation, applies the paradoxes inherent 
in the Dionysian system not only to the 
method of prayer and the attainment of 
God — as does the author of the Cloud — but 
to the whole life of the individual. The 
Mirror is one for the whole “soul”; 
“ simple ” that is — “ single.” It is a guide 
to perfect prayer and a “ form of perfect 
living ” rolled into one. This is the origin- 
ality in an age when religious treatises were 
either ascetic or speculative, and when the 
mystical life was sometimes studied as a 
department of philosophy, or seen only 
through the eyes of moralists, or even de- 
graded by the interpretation of heresy and 
self-indulgence. 

The difficulty arises when our author, 
following the Dionysian doctrine as inter- 
liv 



preted by Erigena and the Victorines, 
emphasises the monistic tendencies, and 
verges on Pantheism and on its corollary 
Quietism. There are passages in the MS. 
which may be construed in this sense, and 
these have" been fully annotated in their place. 
The general impression is against this reading, 
and the passages in the Prologues and on 
pp. 54, 66 and pp. 155, 184 are quite definite 
in guarding against such an interpretation. 
The humour and common sense that mark 
the treatment throughout is a significant 
indication of the real sanity of the author’s 
point of view. Allowance must be made 
for exaggeration incident to the literary form; 
for a Latin tendency to stress the speculative 
element and express it unduly; and for a 
dramatic touch of conscious bluff, a protest 
against conventionalism. 

The attacks against Reason and the virtues, 
regarded in this light, are at once seen in due 
proportion. Moreover, the originality of the 
book lies in the fact that the author dismisses 
in a few pages the whole subject of ascetic 
discipline, which as a rule forms the main 
part of the spiritual treatises of the epoch. 
He begins where others leave off, and 
assumes an acquaintance with and loyal 
adherence to those principles of Christian 
ascesis which are the basis of the monastic 
and of the spiritual life generally. The 
lv 
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mystical life is the fruit of these, and our 
author is careful to show that he addresses 
himself only to those souls who are called to 
the higher life. We know that the teaching 
of St Bernard in the addresses on the Canticles 
and the treatises by Richard of St Victor 
cannot have been intended for the uninitiated, 
and, moreover, both St Teresa and St John 
of the Cross suffered the same accusations 
as were evidently brought against the theories 
of our author. The last speeches of the 
“ free soul,” taken in conjunction with all 
that has been said, do not convey an impres- 
sion of heretical pantheism (cf. also Divi- 
sion III, chap, xviii). As to the accusation 
of Quietism, we may probably safely take 
the humorous comment of Richard Methley 
in his later translation of the passage de- 
scriptive of the last stages of the soul’s journey 
(p. 293). We are told “ There she prayeth 
not, all work is forbidden her, and she is in 
the simple being of the Deity.” This is 
glossed as follows : “ If the soul never did any 
work she would not have written this book 
for our edification; but it is to be understood, 
as I have said before, as being for a short 
time ” (i.e., when the soul is at prayer). 

If we have seemed to stress the possible 
defects and dangers of our treatise, it has 
been done with a view to forestall the critic, 
lvi 
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The reader will distinguish for himself its 
beauties and excellences, the happy origin- 
ality of expression, the rare subtlety and depth 
of thought, and its spiritual elevation. It is 
not too much to say that, in this period, it is 
unique both in form and in content. None 
of the single English fourteenth-century 
spiritual treatises cover the whole ground 
which our author treats systematically, yet 
not with that arid, methodical precision 
that mars much of the later spiritual treatises. 
The descriptive treatment is foremost and 
successful. In England the translation must 
have fallen between Rolle’s work and that 
of Julian of Norwich, and have been con- 
temporary with the Cloud and Hilton. 
Throughout, the method of English mystics 
is unsystematic, descriptive, and more sug- 
gestive than doctrinal, except in the case of 
Hilton’s Scale of Perfection . The Cloud of 
Unknowing comes nearest to the teaching of 
our author concerning prayer, but does not 
include in its range the variety of problems 
which underlie the teaching of the Mirror 
and establish its value as a guide to the 
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TRANSLATOR’S PROLOGUE 

To the worship and laud of the Trinity be this 
work begun and ended. Amen. 

The Prologue 

T HIS book, the which is called The 
Mirror of Simple Souls , I, most un- 
worthy creature and outcast of all 
other, many years gone wrote out of French 
into English after my simple learning,* in 
hope that, by the grace of God, it should 
profit those devout souls that shall read it. 
This was forsooth mine intent. But now 
I am stirred to labour it again new, for, 
because I am informed that some words 
thereof have been mistaken, therefore, if 
God will, I shall declare those words more 
openly; for though Love declare those points 
in the same book, it is but shortly spoken, 
and may be taken otherwise than it is meant, 
by them that read it suddenly and take no 
further heed; therefore [if] such words be 
twice opened it will be more of audience,! 

* MS. “ lewd kunning.” 
f Profitable, comprehensible. 
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and so, by grace of our Lord good God, it 
shall the more profit to the auditors. But 
with the first time and now, I have great dread 
to do it, for the book is of high divine matters 
and of high ghostly feelings, and cunningly 
and full dimly* it is spoken. And I am a 
creature right wretched and unable to any 
such work, poor and naked of ghostly fruits, 
darkened with sins and faults, environed and 
wrapped therein ofttimes, the which take 
awayf my taste and my clear sight, [seeing] 
that I have little of ghostly understanding 
and less of the feelings of divine love. 
Therefore I may say the words of the 
prophet: My teeth be not white to bite of this 
bread , but [may] Almighty Jesu, God that 
feedeth the worm and giveth sight to the 
blind and wit to the unwitty, give me grace 
of wit and wisdom in all times wisely to govern 
myself, following alway his will, and [may 
he] send me clear sight and true understand- 
ing, well to do this work to his worship and 
pleasaunce; profit also and increase of grace 
to ghostly lovers, that be disposed and 
called:}: to this high election of the freedom 
of soul. 

O ye that shall read this book, do ye as 
David saith in the psalter : Gustate et videte§ 
that is to say Taste and see. But why trow 

* MS. “ mistily.” f MS. “ binemeth me.” 

$ MS. “ cleped.” § Ps. xxxiv 8. 
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ye he said Taste first ere than he said see ? 
For first a soul must taste ere it have very 
understanding and true sight of ghostly 
workings of divine love. O full naked and 
dark, dry and unsavoury be the speakings 
and writings of these high ghostly feelings of 
the love of God, to them that have not tasted 
the sweetness thereof. But when a soul is 
touched with grace — by which she has tasted 
somewhat of the sweetness of this divine 
fruition, and begins to wade and draweth 
the draughts to her-ward — then it savoureth 
the soul so sweetly that she desireth greatly 
to have of it more and more, and pursueth 
thereafter. And then the soul is glad and 
joyful to hear and to read of all thing that 
pertaineth to this high feeling of the workings 
of divine love, by nourishing and increasing 
her love and devotion to the will and pleasing 
of him that she loves, God, Christ Jesu. 

Thus she entereth and walketh in the way 
of illumination, that she might be taught 
into the ghostly influences of the divine work 
of God, there to be drenched* in the high 
flood, and oned to God by ravishing of love, 
by which she is all one spirit with her spouse. 

Therefore to these souls that be disposed 
to these feelings, Love hath of himself made 
this book in fulfilling of their desire, and 
often he layeth the nut and the kernel within 

* i.e., drowned. 
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the shell unbroken; that is to say, love in 
this book layeth to souls the touches of his 
divine works privily hid under dark speech, 
so that they should taste the deeper draughts 
of his love and drink [thereof]. And also 
to make them have the more clear insight 
in divine understanding of divine love and 
declare themselves. And some points Love 
declareth in three diverse ways according* 
to one. One manner she declares to actives, 
the second to contemplatives, and the third 
to common people. But yet, as I said afore, 
it hath been mistaken of some persons that 
have read the book, therefore at such places 
where meseemeth most need, I will write 
more words thereto, in manner of gloss, after 
my simple cunning as me seemeth best. 
And in those few places that I put in more 
than I find written, I will begin with the first 
letter of my name “ M,” and end with this 
letter “ N,” the first of my surname. 

The French book that I shall write after 
is evil written and in some places for defaultf 
of words and syllables the reason is away.i 
Also, in translating of French, some words 
need to be changed or it will fare ungoodly, 
not according to the sense. Wherefore I 
will follow the sense, according to the matter, 
as near as God will give me grace, obeying 

* i.e.i agreeing in. t “ want.” 

$ i.e ., “the sense is gone.” 
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me ever to the correction of Holy Church, 
praying ghostly livers and clerks that they will 
vouchsafe to correct and amend there what 
I do amiss. 

Here endeth the prologue of the translator 
that drew this hook out of French into English. 
And here heginneth the Prologue , in two chapters, 
upon the same book , that Love nameth The 
Mirror of Simple Souls. Our Lord God 
Christ bring it to a good end. Amen. 
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I CREATURE made of the Maker, by me 
that the maker hath made, [do make] 
> of him this book. Why it is I know not, 
nor I keep not wit. For why? I owe it 
not;* it sufficeth me that it is [so], wherein 
I may know the divine wisdom. And in 
hope, I here them salute, by the love of peace 
of charity, in the High Trinity, that will 
warrant it,f seeing in them the witness of 
their living by record of clerks that have read 
this book. 

The first was a Friar Minor of great name 
for life of perfection, men called him Frere 
John of Querayn; he said: “ We send you 
this by these letters of love, receive it for 
courtesy, for Love prayeth it you: to the 
worship of God and of them that be made 
free of God, and to the profit of them that 
be not [so], but, God willing, yet may be.” 
He said soothly,^ that this book is made by 
the Holy Ghost. And though all the clerks 

* i.e. 3 “For why? it is not my business.” Cf. St 
Augustine, Confessions , I, i-iii. 

t ue,y Who will give approval to the book. 
i Truly; and so throughout. 
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of the world heard it, unless they understood 
it, that is to say, except they had high ghostly 
feelings and this same working, they shall not 
wit what it means. And he prayed for the 
love of God that it be wisely kept, and that 
but few should see it. And he said thus, 
that it was so high that himself might not 
understand it. 

And after him a monk of the Cistercians 
[Order] read it, that was named Dom Frank, 
Cantor of the Abbey of Villiers : and he said 
that it proved well by the Scriptures, that it 
is all truth, that this book saith. 

And after him read it a Master of Divinity, 
that was named Master Godfrey of Foun- 
tayns : and he blamed it not, no more did the 
others; but he said thus, that he counselled 
not that many* should see it, and for this 
cause, because they might leave their own 
working! and follow this calling, to the 
which they should never come; and so they 
might deceive themselves. For it is made 
of a spirit so strong and cutting, that there 
be but few such or none. But nevertheless 
the soul comes never to divine usages! before 

* MS. “fele.” 

+ i.e., their own way of spiritual living. 

± Usages = habit and practices of devotion. Also 
a spiritual state. The contrast throughout is be- 
tween the elementary practices and the higher ones, 
“ Divine usages”; or it means the higher state im- 
posed by God, “ Divine usage.” 
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she have [attained to] this usage, for all other 
human usages be under these usages ; this is 
divine usage, and none other but this. For 
the peace of auditors was this proved.* 
And for your peace we say it [unto] you, for 
this seed should bear holy fruit in them that 
hear it and be worthy. 

* i.e., this approbation was obtained. 
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MIRROR OF SIMPLE SOULS 



DIVISION I 
CHAPTER I 

AN EXHORTATION TO A SOUL TO ASCEND TO THE 
STAIRS OF PERFECTION, AND HOW THIS 
BOOK MAY BE UNDERSTOOD 

O SOUL touched of God, dissevered 
from sin, in the first estate of grace, 
ascend by divine grace into the seventh 
estate of grace, where the soul hath her 
fullhead of perfection by divine fruition in 
life of peace. And among you, actives and 
contemplatives, that to this life may come, 
hear now some crumbs* of the clean love, 
of the noble love, and of the high love of the 
free souls, and how the Holy Ghost hath 
his sail in his ship. 

“ I pray you,” saith Love for love, “ that 
ye hear it by study of your inward subtle 
understanding with great diligence ; else 

* MS. “some mites.” 
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they shall misunderstand it, all those that read 
it or hear it.” 

Now hearken by meekness among you, at 
the beginning of this, a little ensample of 
love of the world, and understand it into 
divine love. 

There was in old time a lady, the which 
was a king’s daughter of great worthiness 
and noble nature, that dwelt in a strange land. 
So it befell that this lady heard tell of the 
great courtesy and of the great largesse of 
King Alexander; and anon she loved him 
for his noble gentleness and for his high 
renown. But this lady was so far from this 
great lord, in whom she had laid her love, 
that she might neither have him nor see him. 
Wherefore she was full oft discomforted, 
for no love but this sufficed unto her, 
and when she saw [that] this far love — to 
her so nigh — was so far from her, she 
sought to comfort herself of him by 
imagination of some figure, that might bear 
the likeness of him that she loved, for 
whom she felt her heart full oft wounded. 
And then she had painted an image, that 
presented that king’s semblance as nigh as 
she might, whom she loved, and by the 
sight of this image, with other usages, she 
was eased: and thus she appeased herself 
by the presentation of [that] love, whereby 
she was updrawn. 
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“ Soothly,” saith the soul that had this 
book written, “ this I say for me: so fare I. 

I hear speak of a king of great might that for 
courtesy and great largesse is a noble Alexan- 
der. But so far is he from me and I from 
him,” saith this soul, “ that I cannot take 
comfort of myself : and to call* me he gave 
me this book, the which presenteth some 
usages of the love of himself. But neverthe- 
less I dwell not in freedom of peace, though 
I have his image, but I am in a strange land, 
far from the peace, wherein these noble 
lovers of this lord dwell that be all perfect 
and pure, and by the gifts of this lord made 
free, with whom they dwell.” Here shall 
I tell you how: not that we be lords, free 
of all, but that his love for us maketh us 
free.f 

M. Ye auditors of this book, take keep of 
these words that say “ not that we be lords 
free of all ”; for whilst we be in this world, 
we may not be free of all, that is to say, 
we may not be departed continually from 
all spots of sin. But when a soul is drawn 
into herself from all outward things, _ so 
that love worketh in the soul — by which 
the soul is for a time departed from all 

* MS. “ clepe.” 

t MS. “ not we lords free of all, but love of him 
for us.” 
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sin, and is oned to God by union — then is 
the soul free, for that time of union, full 
little time [though] it is. And when she 
cometh down therefrom, then is she thrall, 
falling or fading. To this accordeth holy 
writ, where that it saith : Septies in die cadit 
justus* But this falling of the righteous 
is more merit than sin, because of the good 
will that standeth unbroken, and is oned 
to God. A creature may be inhabited by 
grace in freedom for ever; but to stand 
continually in freedom, without sin, it 
may not, for the instability of the sensuality 
that is always flitting. And therefore the 
falling is credited! t0 the sensuality, and 
not to the holy souls that perfectly have 
set their will in God, by which love maketh 
them free for the nobility of his work; 
therefore it may well be said, “ not that 
we be lords free of all, but his love for 
us [maketh us free].” N. 

So hear now a little for to show you how 
love may do all without any misdoing. Thus 
saith Love for us : that there be six beings of 
noble being; that creatures receive being, if 
they dispose them to all beings, ere they 
come to perfect being; as I shall tell you, 

* Prov. xxiv 1 6 . 
f MS. “ it is aretid the falling.” 
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before this book, of the takings of love, 
end.* 

* This very difficult sentence may perhaps be 
paraphrased somewhat as follows: “There be six 
[ways of] being [among] noble [modes of] being; 
that creatures receive being (i.e., existence) before 
they come to perfect being, if they dispose themselves 
for all these modes of being; as I shall tell,” etc. . . . 

Takings = ideas, conceptions, ways, happenings, 
and so throughout. 
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DIVISION II 
CHAPTER I 

FOR WHOM THIS BOOK HAS BEEN MADE, AND 
OF THE PERFECTION THAT IS NEEDFUL TO 
ALL THEM THAT WILL BE SAVED 

“ yCMONG you children of Holy 
L\ Church,” saith she, “ for you have 
1 ll made this book, that it should the 
more avail you [to] the life of perfection and 
the being of peace; to which creatures may 
come by virtue of perfect charity, to whom 
this gift is given of all the Trinity, which in 
this book ye hear devised, of the under- 
standing of Love at question of Reason.” 

“ Begin we here,” saith Love, “ at the 
commandments of Holy Church, by which 
every creature may in this book learn wisdom 
by the help of God, that commandeth us to 
love him with all our heart, with all our soul, 
and with all our virtue, and ourselves as we 
ought and our even-Christian* as ourselves. 
That we love him with all our heart, is that 
our thoughts be alway verily in him. And 
with all our soul, is that, upon our life, we 
* i.e. 3 fellow-Christians. 
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should not say but truth. And with all our 
virtue, is that we should do all our works 
purely for him. And ourselves as we ought, 
is that, in doing of this we look not to our 
own profit, but to the perfect will of him, 
God, Christ Jesu. And our even-Christian 
as ourselves, is that we should not think, 
nor say, nor do against our even-Christian, 
otherwise than we would they did to us. 
These commandments be to all needful to 
salvation, of less life may none have grace. 



CHAPTER II 

OF THE COUNSEL OF PERFECTION AND OF THE 
LAUD OF CHARITY 

A YOUNG man [there] was on a time that 
said to our Lord Jesu Christ that he had kept 
himself from the time he was a child unto 
that time. And our Lord answered him and 
said: One thing yet faultetli thee . If thou wilt 
he perfect , go and sell all thou hast and give it 
all to poor and then sue * me and thou shall 
have treasure in heaven. f This is counsel of 
perfection of virtues, who that holdeth well 
this teaching, he is in very charity. ; 

Charity obeyeth to nothing that is made, 
but [only] to love. Charity has nothing of 

* Sue =Fr. suivez , follow. 

•j- Mark x 21. 
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her own, not so much that she will ask [for 
anything that is hers. Charity leaveth her 
own work and goeth to do others’. Charity 
asketh none allowance of creatures for [any] 

thing that she doth for them. Charity hath DIVISION III 

no shame, nor dread, nor dis-ease. She is , 

so rightwise that she may not flit for nothing CHAPTER I 

that [be]falleth. . of the life naughted, and of nine points 

Charity recketh not of [anything that is 0F THE SO ul that liveth in that life, 

under the sun, all the world is her relief. and how she willeth nothing that 

Charity giveth to all, all that she has of value. cometh by mean 

Herself she withholdeth not, and oft promiseth 



thing that she hath not, for the great largesse 
of herself, in hope that he, that most giveth, 
most with him dwelleth. Charity is so wise 
a merchant that she winneth over all where 
others lose, and escapeth from perils where 
others perish, unto plenteous multiplying of 
that that is in love. Whoso hath perfect 
charity he is mortified in affection of [the] 
life of spirit,* by works of charity. 




* i.e.i spiritual life in highest degree. Cf. 
Division XIV, chap, vi, and Division XIX, chap. ii. 



speak in asking a soul. That none may her 
find. That saveth her by faith without 
work. That is alone [or all one] in love. 
That doth naught for God. Nor she leaveth 
naught for God. Nor no one may teach her. 
Nor none may give [to] her nor take away 
[from her]. Nor hath she naught of will. 
Ah, who shall give to this soul,” saith Love, 
“ this [thing] that is lacking to her, for it was 
never given nor never shall be given.” 



This soul hath six wings as have the 
seraphins, and also she willeth nothing that 
cometh by means.* This is the proper being 
of seraphins ; there is no mean between their 
love and the divine love, they have alway 



* i.e.y by any intermediary. 
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tidings without mean. So hath this soul 
that seeketh not divine science among the 
masters of the world, but the world and 
herself inwardly despiseth. Ah God, how 
great a difference [there is] between the gift 
given by the mean of the loved to the lover, 
in comparison with the gift given without 
mean, of the loved to the lover. 



CHAPTER II 

HOW THIS SOUL HATH SIX WINGS AS HAVE 
THE SERAPHIN, AND WHAT SHE DOTH 
WITH THEM 

This book saith sooth of the soul, that saith 
she has six wings. With twain she covereth 
the face of our Lord; that is to say, the more 
that this soul hath of the knowing of the 
divine bounty, the more she knoweth that 
she knoweth not the mere wittance of a mote 
in regard of his bounty, the which is not 
comprehended but of himself. And with 
twain she covereth his feet; that is, that the 
more this soul hath knowing of the suffering 
that Jesu Christ suffered for us, the more 
perfectly she knoweth that she knoweth not, 
with regard to that [which] he suffered for 
us, the which is not known but of him. And 
with twain she flieth, and so dwelleth in 
understanding and in sitting. That is, that 
10 
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all that she coveteth and loveth and prizeth, 
it is of the divine bounty. These be the 
wings that she flieth with. And [she] so 
dwelleth in standing, for she is alway in 
sight of God; and sitting, for she dwelleth 
alway in the divine will of God. Whereof 
should this soul have dread though she be 
in the world ? And [though] the world, the 
flesh and the enemy, the fiend, and the four 
elements, the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the earth tormented her and despised her 
and devoured her, if it might so be, what 
might she lose, if God dwelled with her ? 
Oh, is he not Almighty? Yes, without 
doubt, he is all might, all wisdom, and all 
goodness: our Father, our brother and our 
true friend; he is without beginning and shall 
be without ending, he is without compre- 
hending but of himself, and without end was, 
is, and shall be, three persons and one God 
only. “ Such is the Beloved of our souls,” 
saith this soul. 

CHAPTER III 

HOW this soul taketh leave of virtues 

“ The soul of such love,” saith Love himself, 
“ may say thus to virtues : ‘ I take leave of 
you/ To which virtues this soul many a 
day hath been servant.” 

11 
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“ I assent. Lady Love,” saith this soul; 
“ so [I] was then, but now, your courtesy has 
delivered me in this way out of this bondage.”* 
Therefore I say, “ Virtues, I take leave of 
you for evermore. Now shall mine heart 
be more free and more in peace than it hath 
been before. I wotf well your service is 
too travailous. . . . Sometime I laid mine 
heart in you without any dissevering; ye wot 
well this ; I was in all thing to you obedient. 
Oh I was then your servant, but now I am 
delivered out of your thraldom. Well, I wot, 
I laid all mine heart in you, so long I have 
endured great servitude in which I have 
suffered many grievous torments, and many 
pains endured. It is marvel that I am 
escaped with the life, but now I trouble 
not,i since it is thus, that I am departed out 
of your control, wherein many a night and 
day I have been, [so] that never was I free 
until now that I am departed from you ; and 
therefore in peace I dwell.” 

A I. Touching these words that this soul 
saith: “ She taketh leave of virtues,” Love 
declareth, but yet I am stirred here to say 
more to the matter, as thus: First: when 

* MS. “ daunger.” 

t Wor or wit or wist=know; wittance or witting 
= knowledge. 

$ MS. “ make no fors.” 
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a soul giveth herself to perfection she 
laboureth busily day and night to get 
virtues, by counsel of reason, and striveth 
with vices at every thought, at every word 
and deed that she perceiveth cometh of 
them, and busily searcheth [out] vices, 
them to destroy. Thus the virtues be 
mistresses, and every virtue maketh her 
to war with its contrary, the which be 
vices. Many sharp pains and bitterness 
of conscience feeleth this soul in this war. 
And these pains and passions be not only 
in the exercise of the spirit, by putting away 
vices in getting of virtues, but they be also 
of bodily exercise by commandments of 
virtues and by counsel of reason; to fast 
and wake, and to do penance in many 
sundry wises, and forsake all her own 
pleasures and all lusts and likings; and in 
the beginning of all this, it is ofttimes 
full sharp and full hard. But this she did 
all by commandments of virtues that were 
first ladies and mistresses of this soul. 
And she was subject to them all the while 
that she felt this pain and war within 
herself. But so long one may bite on the 
bitter bark of the nut, that at last one shall 
come to the sweet kernel. 

Right so, ghostly to understand, it 
fareth by those souls that be come to 
peace. They have so long striven with 
13 
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vices and wrought by virtues, that they 
may come to the nut kernel, that is, to the 
love of God, which is sweetness. And 
when the soul hath deeply tasted this love, 
so that this love of God worketh and hath 
his usages* in her soul, then the soul is 
wondrous light and gladsome, and that is 
no marvel, for the sweet taste of love 
driveth out from the soul all pains and 
bitterness and all doubts and dreads. 
Then is she mistress and lady over the 
virtues, for she hath them all within 
herself, ready at her commandment, with- 
out bitterness or painfulness of feeling to 
the soul. And then this soul taketh leave 
of virtues [in respect] of the thraldom and 
painful travail of them that she had before, 
and now she is lady and sovereign, and 
they be subjects. When the soul wrought 
by commandment of virtues, then the 
virtues were ladies and she subject. And 
now that the virtues work by command- 
ment of this soul, they be subjects to this 
soul, and this soul is lady over virtues. 
And thus it is meant that this soul taketh 
leave of virtues.! N. 

* i.e . 3 “ his habitual working.” 

t See note at end of text, infra , p. 299. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OF CERTAIN THINGS THAT THE SOUL RECKETH 
NOT OF, AND HOW SHE IS LOST IN THE 
RIGHT HIGH BY PLENTY OF KNOWING 
AND BECOME NAUGHT IN HER UNDER- 
STANDING,. AND WHERETO SHE IS COME 
BY THAT 

“ This soul,” saith Love, “ recketh not of 
shame nor of worship, nor of poverty nor of 
riches, nor of ease nor of dis-ease, nor of love 
nor of hate, nor of hell nor of paradise.” 

“ O Love, for God,” saith Reason, “ what 
is this to say that ye have said ?” “ What 

is this to say ?” saith Love. “ Wot they and 
none other to whom God hath given the 
understanding: for no Scripture teacheth it, 
nor may man’s wit comprehend it, nor 
travail of creatures nor desert may not reach 
it. But it is a gift given of the Right High, 
in whom this creature is lost by plenty of 
knowing, and becometh naught in her under- 
standing.” 

M. O these words seem full strange to the 
readers, that say the soul is lost in the Right 
High by plenty of knowing, and becometh 
naught in her understanding. And not 
only these words but also many more other 
words that be written before and after 
15 
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seem fable or error* or hard to understand. 
But for the love of God, ye readers, judge 
not too soon, for I am certain that whoso 
readeth over this book by good avisement 
twice or thrice and is disposed to the 
same feelings, they shall understand it 
well enough. And though they be not 
disposed to those feelings, yet they shall 
think it is all well said. But whoso taketh 
the naked words of Scriptures* and leaveth 
the meaning, he may lightly err. N. 

And this soul that is become naught, she 
wotteth all and she wotteth naught, and she 
willeth all and she willeth naught. 

“ Ah, what may this be, Lady Love,” saith 
Reason, “ that this soul may thus will, as 
this writing saith, that before hath said that 
she hath no will ?” 

“ O Reason,” saith Love, “ it is not her 
will, this that she willeth, but it is the will 
of God, all that she willeth; for this soul 
taketh not the lead in love, that thus should 
make her will by any desire, but Love leadeth 
in her [which] her will hath taken, and doth 
his will of her.” 

Now worketh love in her without her, so 
that no dis-ease with her may dwell. 

* i.e . 3 writings generally. 
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CHAPTER V 

HOW A SOUL THAT IS MORTIFIED OF ALL OUT- 
WARD DESIRES CAN NO MORE SPEAK OF 

god; and how it is meant, THAT THIS 
SOUL HATH TAKEN LEAVE OF VIRTUES, 
AND HOW SUCH SOULS BE BECOME FREE; 
AND WHAT THE GREATEST TORMENT IS 
THAT A CREATURE MAY SUFFER IN THIS 
LIFE 

“ This soul,” saith Love, “ can no more 
speak of God, for she is naughted of all 
outward desire and of all the affections of 
the spirit, so that [which] this soul doth, she 
doth it by usage of good custom, or by com- 
mandments of Holy Church, without any 
desire; for will is dead which gave her desire. 

“ Ah Love,” saith Reason, that under- 
standeth eagerly and leaveth the sweetness, 
“ what wonder is it, though this soul be 
deprived of the feelings of grace, of desire, 
of spirit, since she hath taken leave of virtues, 
which manners giveth to all good souls ? 
without which virtues none may be saved, 
nor come to the life of perfection, and who 
hath them may not be deceived; and this 
soul hath taken leave of them; is she out of 
her wit that speaketh thus ?” 

“ Oh without fail, nay,” saith Love, “ for 
17 
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this soul hath better [than] all virtues, and 
more than any other creature. But she hath 
not the usages of them, for she is not with 
them* as she was wont. No, and God will,” 
saith Love, “ she hath been servant long 
enough, now [is she] to become free from this 
time forward.” 

“ Eh, Love,” saith Reason, “ when was she 
servant ?” 

“ When she took the leadf in love and in 
the obedience of thee and of other virtues,” 
saith Love. “ These souls,” saith Love, 
“ that such be, have so long led in love and 
in obedience of virtues, that they be become 
free.” 

“ And when be these souls become free ?” 
saith Reason. 

“ When love dwelleth and leadeth in them, 
and virtues serve them without any under- 
standing or painfulness in these souls.” 

* “ Is not with them ” seems to mean, “ is not 
absorbed in eager pursuit of them,” or concerned 
regarding her state in respect of virtue, as above. 
It is the eagerness which is blamed. The use of 
this phrase with her , or for her , denotes throughout 
a self-centred activity, and is contrasted with true 
selflessness by the term without her. 

f MS. “ledid.” Throughout “leading” or 
“ meuing ” — i.e., moving — is used to express an 
impulsive self-direction of the soul even in good 
directions. The ideal is when “ Love leadeth in 
her,” or God is said to “ move ” the soul into him- 
self, etc. 
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“ Soothly, Love,” saith Reason, “ these 
souls that thus become free, they have many 
a day known what control can do. And who 
would ask them, ‘ What is the greatest torment 
that a creature may suffer ?’ they would say, 
‘ It is to take the lead in love and in obedience 
of virtues for it behoveth them give to 
virtues all that they ask, whatever it cost to 
nature ; and they ask worship, honour, heart, 
body, life. This is to say, that the soul that 
hath given them all this, and nothing hath 
left to comfort nature with (that hardly the 
rightful man shall be saved) would then 
thus become sorrowful, be in hell and tor- 
mented unto the day of judgement, so that 
she might be in certainty, then to be saved. 
This is sooth,” saith Love, “ under such 
control live they, that these virtues have 
power over.” 

“ But these souls that I speak of, have the 
virtues put at point ;* for they do nothing for 
them, but the virtues do all that the souls 
will, without control or withstanding, for 
these souls be their mistresses.” 

* i.e. } made perfect. 
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CHAPTER VI 

HOW THESE FREE SOULS HAVE NOTHING OF 
WILL, AND WHAT THEIR CONTINUAL 
USAGE IS 

Who that asketh these free souls sure and 
peaceable, if they would be in purgatory ? 
they say “ Nay.” If they would [while yet] 
living be certified of their salvation ? they say 
“ Nay.” If they would be in Paradise ? 
they say “ Nay.” “ Eh ! what would they ?” 
They have nothing of will to will this, and, 
if they did will it, they would descend from 
love. For he that is, hath their will, [and 
he] knoweth what is good for them, and 
that sufficeth them without knowing or being 
sure. “ These souls,” saith love, “ live of 
knowing of love and of hearing.” This is 
[the] continual usage of these souls without 
departing them [therefrom]: for knowing 
and love and magnifying dwelleth in them. 
These souls, that be such, cannot find the 
good nor the evil, nor have knowing of 
themselves to make judgement whether they 
be converted or perverted. 



CHAPTER VII 

HOW LOVE TAKETH ONE OF THESE SOULS FOR 
ALL, FOR TO SPEAK MORE READILY, AND 
OF CERTAIN WORKS OF VIRTUE THAT THIS 
SOUL HATH NO DESIRE TO; AND OF WHAT 
THE [MOST] PERFECT GIFT IS THAT GOD 
GIVETH TO CREATURES 

“ Of these souls,” saith Love, “ we will 
take one for all, to speak the more readily. 
This soul desireth not despite nor poverty, 
nor tribulation nor dis-ease, nor masses nor 
sermons, nor fastings nor orisons, and she 
giveth to nature all that she asketh without 
grudging of conscience.” 

M. This is to say, that this soul is oned 
with God, and, whiles she standeth in 
that union, she hath no will, nor work, nor 
no desire, she thinketh of nothing that is 
beneath that [union] . Also, another under- 
standing there is, and that is this. First, 
when creatures give themselves to per- 
fection, they set all their desire and all 
their purpose* in these points aforesaid, 
and all their labour by fervour of love, 
in which they work and [take the] lead. 
They desire for God’s sake, despite, f 
* MS. “ entencions.” f i.e. } contempt. 
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poverty, tribulation, dis-ease, masses and 
sermons, fastings and orisons, and [they] 
take from nature all her asking, in 
refusing all thing that is lusty and pleasant 
to the flesh; for by this way, and by sharp 
contrition, souls must go, before they 
come to these divine usages. And when 
they have tasted of these sweet draughts 
of heavenly influences, it savoureth them 
so well that they attend fully thereto. 
And then love, of her courtesy, worketh in 
these souls and maketh them cease from 
that first labour; [yet] not from the deed,* 
to leave the work undone for evermore, but 
from that manner of labour in doing of 
it, as thus. When Love worketh in the 
soul and holdeth in her the sparkles of 
his bright beams, she understandeth well 
by clarity of that light and by sweetness 
of that liquor that she hath drunk, [that] 
the work of love is more worth and draweth 
more to the union in God than doth her 
own work. Therefore she taketh it as 
for the most worthy and setteth by that 
principally, so that all theirf attendance 
and all their business that was before in 
their other outward works is now set to 

* ?.<?., but not cease from the acts of virtue, 
f The change from the singular to the plural 
pronoun is in the MS.; the reference is from the 
one soul to that “ class of souls.” 
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follow this. But yet also she doth the 
other, as by usage of good custom, as Love 
saith, in this book, “ that by usage of good- 
custom this soul doth these outward 
works.” But she doth it without desire 
and without that kind of usage that she 
had before, in labouring by outward 
impulses;* but fully she attendeth in all 
that she may to the usages of love, which 
be all divine and upward. So whatever 
this creature doth, it is oned to Love, 
[so] that it is Love that doth it. And thus 
she suffereth Love to work in her; there- 
fore this, that Love saith, that these souls 
“ desire not masses nor sermons, fastings 
nor orisons,” it should not be so taken that 
they should leave [them] undone. He 
were purblind that would take it in this 
wise; but all such words in this book must 
be taken ghostly and divinely. For these 
souls naughtf themselves so by very 

* MS. “Foreign wills ”= Commands or impulses 
that seem to come to her from without herself 
(foreign). With this is, perhaps, combined the 
sense that the soul labours according to the interior 
commands that urge her to act contrary to herself 
and her natural inclinations or wills — i.e. 3 foreign, 
non-natural wills or commands. But she attends 
to the practices of love, which are interior and God- 
ward, not concerned with outward things. 

f Deny, humble, make themselves nothing, 
annihilate themselves, and so throughout the text. 
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meekness, that they make themselves as 
no-one, for sin is no-thing, and they hold 
themselves but sin; therefore in their own 
beholding they do . . . naught, but God 
doth in them his works. Also these souls 
have no proper will* nor desire, they have 
wholly planted it in God, so that they may 
nothing will nor desire, but God willeth 
in them and maketh them to do his will. 
Thus they do nothing as in their own 
sight and judgement, but God doth all 
thing that good is. And she giveth to 
nature all her asking without grudging 
of conscience. Now God forbid that 
any be so fleshly [as] to think that this 
should mean, to give to nature any lust 
that draweth to fleshly sin, for God knoweth 
well that it is not so meant. For sin must 
be had in conscience,! will a man or nil 
he so, in the time or after. This may 
every creature well wit that hath any wit 
and discretion ; for this I say of truth, that 
these souls that be such as this book 
deviseth, they be so mortified from such 
wretchedness and so enlumined with grace, 
and so arrayed with the love of God, that 
it quencheth all fleshly sin in them, and 
driveth mightily down all bodily and 
ghostly temptations. Thus Love, that is, 

* i.e ., no will of their own. 

f See note at end of text, infra , p. 300. 
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God the Holy GhosP, worketh graciously 
in these persons, in whom he holdeth his 
school and arrayeth them so with fair 
flowers of his high noblesse, that there 
may no spots nor blemishes* in them 
abide. N. 

She hath no caref for anything that she 
lacketh, except at the time when she is in 
want. This burden of heaviness may no 
one lose except he be an innocent. 

“ Before God!” saith Reason, “what is 
this to say ?” 

“ I answered thee, here before,” saith Love, 
“ and still I tell thee that all the masters of 
natural wit, nor all the masters of scriptures, 
nor all those that take the lead in love and 
in obedience of virtues, understand it not; 
thereof be right sure,” saith Love, “ but 
those only, without more, whom fine love so 
leadeth.”! 

“ But whoso found such souls, they could 
tell thee the truth an they would; but I 
am not in pledge that men may understand 
it, except only those whom fine love leadeth. 
This gift is given,” saith Love, “ sometime 
in a moment of time. Whoever hath it [let 
him] keep it, for it is the most perfect gift 

* MS. “ dragges.” 
f i-t; she is not troubled, anxious. 
i MS. “ demeneth.” 
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that God giveth t<& creatures. This is a 
scholar of divinity; she sitteth in the valley 
of meekness and in the plain of truth and in 
the mountain of love, there she resteth her.” 

CHAPTER VIII 

OF THE PROPER NAMES OF THIS SOUL, AND HOW 
THE TRUE CONTEMPLATIVE SHOULD HAVE 
NO DESIRE 

“ Ah, Love,” saith Reason, “ name this soul 
by her right name; give the ‘Actives’ some 
knowing.” And Love nameth her by thus 
many names. (1) The right marvellous. 
(2) And the unknown. (3) The most inno- 
cent of the daughters of Jerusalem. (4) She 
on whom all Holy Church is founded. 
(5) The [en] lightened of knowing. (6) The 
worshipped of love. (7) The union of 
hearing. (8) The naught in all things for 
meekness. (9) The peaceable in divine 
being, by divine will, by nothing willing of 
will. (10) The fulfilled. (11) And [she 
who is] called without fail by the divine 
goodness, of the work of the Trinity. 
(12) Forgettelle is her name. 

M. Forgettelle is her name, for it is her 
manner much to comprehend and soon to 
forget. She comprehendeth much when 
she beholdeth God, how worthy and 
26 
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glorious he is, and how powerful he is in 
all his works. 

She seeth well then, that God by his 
high majesty, he is in all. Furthermore, 
she seeth how good and merciful, benign 
and meek he is in all things, and in this 
beholding full often love cometh to her 
with his ravishing darts and woundeth her 
so sweetly that she forgetteth all that she 
afore saw and wist. Also, she com- 
prehendeth much, what time she is oned 
to God; then in a moment of time she 
forgetteth herself and all other thing that 
was afore thought. Thus she compre- 
hendeth much and soon forgetteth. N . 

These twelve names Love giveth her. 
“Now soothly this is right,” saith Pure 
Courtesy, “ that these be her right names.” 

“ Ah, Love,” saith Reason, “ you have 
named this soul by many names, so that the 
Actives may have some knowing, at the least 
by hearing of the right noble names [by 
which] you have named her. Now I pray 
you, for the 4 Contemplatives,’ ” saith Reason, 
“ who always desire to increase in knowledge 
of the divine bounty.” 

“ They be ill constrained, Reason,”* saith 
Love, “ to that which thou sayest.” 

* i.e . 3 they will be with difficulty persuaded to 
that which Reason, etc. 
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M. As who saith, the true contemplatives 
should have no desire, but plant it all in 
divine will of God, and knit their wills 
wholly in him to his will, and have no 
proper will nor desire, but will perfectly 
the divine will of God. For by right, the 
contemplatives should pass the state of 
scholars, as masters of divinity be passed 
schools. N. 



CHAPTER IX 

OF THE FIRST POINT THAT IS SPOKEN OF AFORE, 
OF THE SOUL IN LIFE NAUGHTED ; HOW 
NONE MAY FIND HER, AND HOW THIS IS 
WORTHY AND OF TRUE MEEKNESS 

“ Ah, Lady Love,” saith Reason, “ expound 
now the nine points, for your courtesy, to 
the desirous contemplatives that be and dwell 
ever in desire of love, which nine points you 
rehearsed here afore; of her that fine love 
asketh, in whom love dwelleth and is set in 
life naughted, by which the soul is molten 
in pure love.” 

“ The first point, Love,” saith Reason, 
“ is that which you have said; that none may 
find her.” 

“ It is truth,” saith Love, “ this is, that 
28 
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this soul knows of herself but one thing, and 
that is [that she is] the root of all evils and the 
abundance of all sins without number, with- 
out weight and without measure, and sin is 
naught and less than naught, and a hundred 
of horrible faults, under less than naught. 
And by this understanding is she [made] 
naught with regard to that which is of her 
[nature].* Then may not this soul here 
be found, for this soul is so naughted by 
meekness that it seemeth [to] her there is no 
creature that ever sinned that is so worthy 
to have torment and confusion without end, 
as she, by her true judgement, if God would 
take vengeance of one of a thousand of her 
faults. This meekness is true meekness and 
profit in a soul naughted, and none other 
but this. 



CHAPTER X 

OF THE SECOND POINT, THAT IS, HOW THIS 
SOUL SAVETH HER BY FAITH WITHOUT 
WORKS, AND HOW THIS IS UNDERSTOOD 

The second point is that this soul saveth her 
by faith without works. 

“ Ah, Love,” saith Reason, “ what is this 
to say ?” 

* MS. “ as of that that is of her:” possibly for, 
“ with regard to all that is of her nature.” 
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“ That is,” saith Love, “ that such a soul 
that is naughted, hath so great inward know- 
ing, by the virtue of faith, that she is thus 
called in her inwardness to sustain that which 
faith hath ministered to her of the might 
of the Father, of the wisdom of the Son, and 
of the goodness of the Holy Ghost. [So] that 
nothing wrought may dwell in her thought 
but passeth swiftly, for the other calling hath 
taken the house of this naughted soul. This 
soul can no more work. Oh soothly she hath 
enough of faith without work to believe that 
God is good, without comprehending. Thus 
she saveth her by faith without work, for 
faith surmounteth all works [by the] witness 
of Love herself. 

M. Holy Writ saith, Unde sapiens justns ex 
fide vivit* Comprehend ! This is to 
say, that righteous man liveth of faith and 
so do these souls. 

But this, “ that they save themselves by 
faith without works,” and “ that they can 
no more work,” it is not meant that they 
cease from all good works for evermore, 
and never do any work, but sit in sloth and 
idleness of soul and body; for those who 
take it so, they misunderstand it; but 
it is thus. God is enhabited in themf 
and worketh in them, and these souls 
* Hab. ii 4. t i- e -> God inhabits them. 
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suffer him [to] work his divine works in 
them. What this work is, and how it is, 
love showeth it in this book; and whatever 
the bodies of these souls do of outward* 
deeds, the souls that be thus high set, take 
not so great regard to these works that 
they save themselves thereby, but only 
trust to the goodness of God, and so they 
save them by faith, and believe not nor 
trust not in their own works, but in all, 
in God’s goodness. f N. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOW THIS SOUL IS ALONE IN LOVE, AND HOW 
SHE DOETH NAUGHT FOR GOD, NOR SHE 
LEAVETH NAUGHT FOR GOD, AND HOW 
THESE THREE POINTS BE MEANT 

“The third point,” saith Love, “is this. 
That she is alone in love.” This is that she 
hath no comfort nor affection, nor hope in 
[any] creature that is made, in heaven or in 
earth, but only in the goodness of God. 
“ This soul,” saith Love, “ beggethij: not of 
* MS. “ foreign.” 

f In addition to M. N.’s interpretation of the 
passage, it may be remembered that the author 
probably referred to the mode of prayer of those 
souls, as will appear later. Cf. also Division XX, 
chap. ii. 

$ Beggeth — i.e., seeketh, craveth, desireth. 
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creatures: this is the phoenix that is alone 
in love, so that of him she remembereth.” 

44 The fourth point is this, that this soul 
doeth naught for God. 5 5 

“ Ah, for God,” saith Reason, 44 what is 
this to say ?” 

“ This is,” saith Love, 4 4 that God maketh 
no to-do about his work, and this soul then 
hath not 4 to-do 5 about that [with which] 
God hath not 4 to-do.’ Nor of herself she 
recketh not, but God considereth her, and 
him she loveth so much that herself she 
cannot love.” 

44 This soul,” saith Love, 44 hath so great 
faith in God, that she hath no dread to be 
poor, for as much as her love is rich; for faith 
teacheth her that right so as she hopeth of 
God, right such shall she find him, and thus 
hopeth she. 

44 The fifth point is this, that this soul 
leaveth not, for God, to do anything that 
she would do.” 

44 Ah, Love,” saith Reason, 44 what is this 
to say ?” 

44 This is,” saith Love, 44 that this soul may 
not do [aught] but the will of God, nor may 
she will aught else; and for this she leaveth 
naught for God, for she hath not in her 
inward thought anything that is against God, 
and for this cause she leaveth naught for 
God.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

HOW NONE MAY TEACH THIS SOUL, NOR NONE 
MAY ROB HER, AND HOW THIS SIXTH 
POINT IS UNDERSTOOD 

44 The sixth point is this, that none may her 
teach.” 

44 Now for God,” saith Reason, 44 Lady 
Soul, say what this is !” 

“This is to say,” saith Love, 44 that this 
soul is of such great knowledge that though 
she had all the knowing of all the creatures 
that ever had been and shall be, she would 
think it naught, as in regard of* that which 
she loveth, which was never known nor never 
shall be known. She loveth more that 
which is in God, which was never given 
nor never shall be given, than she doth that 
which she hath and which she shall have. 
For though she had all the knowing that all 
the creatures have that be and shall be, 44 It 
is naught,” saith this soul, 44 as compared to 
that which is, which may not be said.” 

44 T he seventh point,” saith Love, 44 is this, 
that men may not rob her. Oh ! what 
might they rob her of ? for though she were 
robbed of worship, honour, friends, heart, 
body, and life, yet would they not rob her 
* i.e . 3 in comparison with. 
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of anything if God with her dwell ; then may 
no creature rob her of aught, by no strength 
that they have.” 



CHAPTER XIII 

OF THE EIGHTH POINT, THAT IS, THAT NONE 
MAY GIVE TO HER, AND HOW THIS IS UNDER- 
STOOD, AND OF THE INEFFABLENESS OF 
GOD 

“The eighth point. Reason,” saith Love, 
“ is that men may give her naught.” “ Give,” 
saith Love, “ what might they give her ? 
Though they gave her all that ever was given 
and shall be given, it would be naught com- 
pared with that which she loveth and shall 
love.” 

“ But God himself, Lady Love,” saith 
this soul, “ loveth in me and shall love.” 

“ Save your reverence, that wot I not. 
We say this,” saith she, “for the auditors 
of this book, that God loveth better [where 
there is] the more of himself [in a man], than 
[where there is] less of himself.”* 

“ Oh, there is no less of himself,” saith this 
soul, “ there is but all, and this I may say, 
and soothly say.” 

“ I say,” saith Love, “ that though this 

* MS. “ God loveth better the more of him in 
him, than the less of himself.” 
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soul had all the knowing, the love, and the 
hearing, that ever was given or ever shall be 
given, of the divine Trinity, it should be 
naught in comparison with that which she 
loveth and shall love; nor this love may not 
be attained nor reached.” 

“ Oh, without fail no, sweet Love,” saith 
this soul, “ [even with regard to] the least 
point of my love, without ‘ more for there 
is none other God but he that none may know, 
which may not be known. No soothly ! . No, 
without fail, no !” saith she, “ he only is my 
God, of whom none can say one word, nor 
all those of paradise one only point attain 
nor understand, for all the knowing that 
they have of him. And in this 4 more 5 to 
all fulfilling, is enclosed,” saith she, “the 
sovereign [im] mortality of the love of my 
spirit.* For that is all the glory of the love 
of my soul and shall be without end. And 
all those that never understood this point 
be full little to her,” saith this soul, “ in 
comparison with the ‘ more great 5 whereof 
we speak not. I would speak, and I know 
not what to say, but nevertheless, Lady 

* And in the perfect fulfilment of this “ more ” 
— i.e.y in God, Himself, in the heavenly will, the 
supreme immortality of the love of my spirit is 
enclosed, pledged, fulfilled. That is, the soul finds 
her highest capacity fulfilled in the contemplation 
of God, who is the “ more,” etc. 
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Love,” saith she, “ my love is of such a kind 
that I love better to hear gabbing* * of you, 
than if men told me nothing of you. 

“ Without fail I do so, for all that I say of 
your goodness, is but gabbing; but this gab- 
bing is of you forgiveable. Lord, they fail to 
say well of you, that alway speak of you, and 
never say nothing of your goodness. This 
I tell you, right of myself; I cease not to say 
[this] of you to that which men say to me 
[being] questioned and in [my] thoughts. 

“ Soothly, whatever men say, neither they 
nor I can say aught of your goodness, but 
the more I hear said of you, the more I am 
abashed. Then \i.e ., for] this is a great 
villainy that men do me, to wit, that men 
should tell me something of the goodness of 
you. Yet they be deceived that trust in 
it, for I am certain that men cannot speak 
[rightly]. And if God will, I shall no more 
be deceived; I will no more hear gab of your 
divine goodness. ”f 

* Gabbing — z.e., boasting, fine talk. A warning 
against spiritual extravagances. 
t< t .The soul protests against the exaggerated 
spiritual talk ” of others, urging first that these 
speak too little of God’s goodness , and saying that 
this is the point she emphasizes whenever men 
question her, or when she thinks of God. Though, 
indeed, all that they or she can say is a folly which 
humbles her more deeply, and she perceives again 
that “talk about God” is nothing but waste of 
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M. This is an usage in Love’s game, by 
which these souls have then so clear sight 
in divine beholdings, that it seemeth to 
them that all which they or others say, it is 
but gabbings in respect of the high good- 
ness and great nobleness that is in God; 
which may not be known except by himself 
for the magnitude of greatness. Therefore 
they think that neither they nor others can 
nor may speak [thereof]; but all is gab- 
bing, for as much as they may not reach 
to a point of the fullhead of soothfast- 
ness. N. 

“ I will no more,” saith this soul to God, 
“ hear gab of your divine goodness, if I have 
life to fulfil the takings* of this book, of 
which Love is mistress, that biddeth me that 
I determine all my takings, for as oft as I 
ask anything for myself of Love, by that, shall 
I be ‘ with ’ me in life of spirit in the shadow 
of the sun, where may not be seen the subtle 
imaginations of the drawings of the divine 
love of the divine generation.” 

“ Oh, what say I ?” saith this soul, “ all 
it is naught though I all had, in comparison 
with that I love in him, which he giveth to 
none but himself, which he must withhold 

time. She resolves to do so no more, and trust 
wholly to intimate converse with God. 

* i.e. 3 ideas; Lat. MS. accepciones. 
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for his divine righteousness. Then, say I, 
that this is truth, that men may give me 
naught, whatever thing that it may be.” 

“And this complaint. Reason, 55 saith the 
soul, “ that ye hear me complain, it is mine 
all and my best in well-understanding. Oh, 
what a sweet meaning [is this] ; for God’s love 
understand it all ! for Paradise is no other 
thing than this same, to understand. 55 

CHAPTER XIV 

OF THE NINTH POINT, THAT IS, HOW THIS SOUL 

HATH NO WILL, AND HOW THIS [is] MEANT 

“ The ninth point, 55 saith Love, “ is this, 
that this soul hath no will. 55 * 

Oh, without fail, no; for all that she 
willeth in consenting of will, it is that which 
God wills that she should will. “And that 
willeth she, 55 saith Love, “ in order to fulfil 
God’s will, and not her own. And this may 
she not will [in] her [own strength], but it is 
the will of God that willeth in her, so that this 
soul hath no will but the will of God, [which] 
maketh her will all that she ought to will. 55 

Hear and understand, ye auditors of this 
book,f the true understanding of these words, 

* For a note on willing and not willing, see In- 
troduction. 

f This passage reads like an M.N. gloss, though 
it is not so marked. 
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and what that is that this book saith, in so 
many places: that a soul naughted hath 
naught of will, nor naught may have, nor 
naught may will. And in this the divine 
will perfectly is fulfilled. Nor may the 
soul have her full sufficiency of divine love, 
nor [may] divine love [have it] of the soul, 
until such time as the soul be in God and God 
in the soul, of him, by him, in this being, 
by divine [indwelling], and then the soul 
hath all her sufficiency. 

“ Soothly, yea, 55 saith the understanding 
of Reason, “ but it seemeth that the ninth 
point saith all the contrary, which saith that 
the soul naughted willeth naught with regard 
to that which she would will; nor may she 
have that which God wills that she will.* 
And that her will is naught in respect to 
her [own] sufficiency, which never was given 
her, nor never shall be given her. 55 

“ From this, 55 saith Reason, “ I under- 
stand that the soul willeth a will, and God 
willeth that she will a will, which she may 
not have; and by this she suffers loss, and 
hath not satisfaction. 55 f 

* This may mean that she has “no will” — i.e., 
she is indifferent concerning her own satisfaction, 
or that her will is made naught — i.e. } she is denied 
her satisfaction. 

f MS. “ and this hase of failance and not of 
suffisance.” 
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“ It seemeth, Lady Love,” saith the 
understanding of Reason, “ that this ninth 
point maketh me thus to understand the 
saying of this book, which saith forsooth 
that the free soul hath no will, nor naught 
may have, nor naught may will, nor the divine 
Trinity will not that she have; and this book 
saith that she hath in all things, by divine 
love, full sufficiency.” 

“ O understanding of Reason,” saith this 
naughted soul, “ how rude thou art ! Thou 
takest the shell or the chaff, and leavest the 
kernel or the grain. Thine understanding 
is so low that thou mayest not reach so high 
as behoveth them that well would have the 
understanding of the Being that we speak of. 
But the understanding of divine love, that 
taketh the lead in a naughted soul which is 
made free, understandeth it without erring, 
for she is [of] the same [nature].” 

“ O thou understanding of Reason,” saith 
the highness of the understanding of Love, 
“ understand now the rudeness of thy mis- 
understanding. If this naughted lady willeth 
the will of God, the more that she willeth 
it, the more she would will it; and that 
may she not, on account of the littleness 
of [the] creature, for God withholdeth the 
greatness of his divine righteousness. But 
God willeth that she will this, and that she 
have such [a] will. For such [a] will is [a] 
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divine will, and this divine will giveth Being 
to free creatures. For the divine will that 
God maketh to will in them, draweth in 
them beams of divine knowings and the 
feelings of divine love and the union of 
divine magnificence and laud. And then,” 
saith Love, to this creature, “ how may this 
soul will, when clear knowledge knoweth 
that there is a Being among the Beings, 
which is most noble of all Beings, which 
creatures may not have unless they have 
it by the c not-willing ’ ? ”* 

“ Now,” saith Love, “ hath Reason heard 
the answer of his questions, save where it 
saith, that the free soul hath in her a lack 
of sufficiency. But this I say to her, whereby 
to will the divine will: soothly, the more that 
she willeth it, the less hath such [a] will of 
this her [own] satisfaction, and this same 
[will] is the only [pure] will of God and the 
soul’s glory.” 

CHAPTER XV 

OF THE PERFECTION OF THEM THAT LIVE AFTER 
THE COUNSEL OF REASON; AND OF THE 
PERFECTION OF THESE SOULS THAT FINE 
LOVE LEADETH 

“ Ah, Love,” saith Reason, “ you have 
done our prayer for the actives and the con- 
* See Introduction. 
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templatives, and now I pray you to declare 
and expound to the common people, these 
double* words that be hard to understand, 
to their understanding; [so] that some, by 
adventure, may come to this Being, by 
which this book may show to all the 
very light of truth and the perfection of 
charity of those who preciously be called 
and chosen of God and sovereignly be loved 
of him.” 

“ Reason,” saith Love to this, “ I will 
answer for the profit of those for whom 
thou makest to us this piteous request. 
Reason,” saith Love, “ where be these double 
words that thou prayest me to discuss for 
the auditors of this book, who live in ‘ will 
and in desire, ’f the which book we call The 
Mirror of Simple Souls ?” 

“ To this I answer, Lady Love,”, saith 
Reason, “ for this book saith great marvels 
of this soul, which saith she recketh not of 
shame nor of worship, nor of poverty nor 
of riches, nor of ease nor of dis-ease, nor of 
love nor of hate, nor of hell nor of paradise. 
And also it saith, that this soul hath all, and 
she hath naught; she wotteth all and she 
wotteth naught; she willeth all and she 

* i.e.y ambiguous, difficult. 

f i.e . 3 whose spiritual life is still governed by 
“ will and desire.” Cf. teaching of St John of the 
Cross. 
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willeth naught. Nor desireth she,” saith 
Reason, “ despite nor poverty, nor no martyr- 
dom nor tribulations, nor sermons, nor 
fastings, nor orisons. And she giveth to 
nature all his askings without grudging of 
conscience. Without fail, Love,” saith 
Reason, “ this may none understand by mine 
understanding, unless they learn it of you 
by your teaching ; for my counsel is — as the 
best that I can counsel — that men [should] 
desire despite and poverty and all manner 
of tribulation, masses and sermons, fastings 
and orisons. And that men [should] remain 
in dread of all manner of loves whatever 
they be, on account of perils that might 
happen ; and that men [should] desire 
Paradise sovereignly, and also that men 
should fear of going to hell, and that they 
refuse all manner of worships* and temporal 
things, and all kinds of ease, taking away 
from nature all that she asketh, save only 
that without which they might not live, 
after the ensample of suffering that our Lord 
Jesu Christ suffered. This is the best that 
I can counsel,” saith Reason, “ to all those 
that live under mine obedience. And 
therefore I say that none shall understand 
this book [according to] mine understanding, 
unless they understood it by the virtue of 
Faith, and by the strength of Love, that be 
* i.e.y honours. 
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my mistresses, for I am obedient to them in 
all. And yet,” saith Reason, “ thus much 
I say, that who hath these two cords in his 
heart— the light of faith and the strength 
of love — he hath leave to do what pleaseth 
him, [as] witness God himself, who saith 
to the soul : ‘ Love ! love ! and do what ye 
will.’ ” 

“ Reason,” saith Love, “ thou art full wise 
concerning things that appertain to thee. 
Thou wouldest have answers to these words 
aforesaid, and thou askest what it is ? It 
is well asked, and,” saith Love, “ I will 
answer thee to all thy askings.” 

“ Reason,” saith Love, “ I certify thee 
that these souls, whom Fine Love leadeth, 
they have as lief* shame as worship, and 
worship as shame; and poverty as riches and 
riches as poverty; and torments of God and 
of his creatures, as comforts of God and of 
his creatures; and to be hated as loved and 
loved as hated; and hell as paradise and 
paradise as hell; and little estate as great, and 
great estate as little. This is to say, in 
sooth, that they neither will nor not-will, 
any of these prosperities nor any of these 
adversities; for these souls have no will but 
[for the] thing that God willeth in them. 
And the divine will calleth not these perfectf 

* i.e., they are as willing to have. 

f MS. “ surmounted.” 
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creatures, with such encumbrances* as we 
have here devised. I have said before,” 
saith Love, “that these souls have as lief 
[to endure] all manner of adversities of heart, 
for body and for soul, as prosperities, and 
prosperities as adversities. This is sooth,” 
saith Love, “ if it come to them, since their 
will is not the cause: the souls know not 
where the end lieth, nor for what cause God 
will find their salvation, nor the salvation of 
their even- Christians, nor for what reason 
God will do righteousness or mercy, nor for 
what cause God will give to the soul the 
excellent gifts of the goodness of his divine 
nobility. And for this reason, the free soul 
hath no will to will nor not-to-will, but only 
to will the will of God, and suffer in peace 
his divine ordinance.” 

* “ Encumbrances i.e., hindrances, spiritual 
unquietness. The divine will does not call these 
exalted souls (not perfect yet, but having vocations 
to perfection) with (i.e., does not call them onwards 
in the way of union), if they retain these encum- 
brances of desire and anxiety. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

HOW THIS SOUL HATH ALL AND SHE HATH 
NAUGHT; SHE WOT ALL AND SHE WOT 
NAUGHT; AND OF THE SACRAMENT OF 
THE ALTAR; AND HOW THIS SOUL WILLETH 
ALL AND SHE WILLETH NAUGHT, AND HOW 
THIS IS UNDERSTOOD 

“ Yet Love,” saith Reason, “ stand by my 
question, for this book saith, that this soul 
hath all and she hath naught.” 

“ It is sooth,” saith Love, “ for this soul 
hath God in her by divine grace, and whoso 
hath God, hath all. And it saith, that she 
hath naught, for all that this soul hath of God 
in her by divine grace, it seemeth [to] her 
naught. Nor is it more in comparison with 
that which she loveth, which is in him; which 
he giveth to none but to himself.* And by 

* The soul’s possession of God in herself seems 
to her nothing compared with the fulness of the 
transcendent life of the Trinity as it exists in itself. 
It is this life of God in himself which is the object 
of her worship and love, and her treasure being 
thus hid with Christ in God, even the possession of 
God within herself becomes a secondary 44 love.” 

It is because the soul’s very Being is thus focussed 
in the divine life that she can be indifferent to all 
lower material and spiritual 4 4 desires and wills ”; 
indifferent as to whether pain or pleasure, morti- 
fication or prosperity befall her. 
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this understanding this soul hath all and she 
hath naught, she knoweth all and she 
knoweth naught. She knoweth all,” saith 
Love, “by virtue of faith, that God is 
Almighty, all wisdom and all goodness, and 
that God the Father hath done the work of 
the Incarnation and the Son also, and the 
Holy Ghost also. So that God the Father 
hath joined and oned human nature to the 
person of God the Son, and God the Son 
hath joined it to the person of himself, and 
God the Holy Ghost hath joined it to the 
person of God the Son. So that God the 
Father hath in him only one nature, [a] 
nature divine; and God the Son hath in him 
two natures, that same nature divine, and 
[a human] nature of soul and body. And 
God the Holy Ghost hath in him this same 
nature divine. This to believe, this to say, 
and this to think, is true contemplation. 
He is one might, one wisdom, and one will: 
and only one God in three persons, and three 
persons in one God. This God is over all in 
his divine nature, but the manhood is in heaven 
glorified and joined to the divine person of 
the Son, and [beside that] only in the holy 
Sacrament of the Altar. This divinity and 
this manhood, true Christians receive when 
the holy Sacrament is ministered unto them. 
How truly this manhood dwelleth with them, 
Faith teacheth it, and this clerks know.” 
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“ And we shall tell you,” saith the Light 
of Faith, “ how this humanity dwelleth with 
them, as thus by [a] similitude: Take this 
sacrament and put it in a mortar with 
other things, and pound this sacrament so 
that you may not see nor feel [aught] of 
the person that you have put in. I tell you 
forsooth,’ 5 saith Faith, “ that it is not now, 
since it may not be seen nor felt.” To this 
you may answer, “ Where has it then gone ?” 
“ Nay,” saith Truth, “ it was, and now it is 
not, understand wholly of the humanity. 
Then may ye ask if it went as it came. I 
tell you,” saith Truth, “that the humanity 
of Christ Jesu neither cometh nor goeth.” 
“And how may this be?” saith Temptation. 

M. It is thus that the manhood of Christ 
Jesu never cometh nor goeth. But by 
his divinity and by his divine might, and 
by the virtue of his holy word, the host 
turneth into his precious body of flesh 
and blood. 

His glorious body that is in heaven and 
knit to the divine person of the Son, 
cometh not down into the host, but the 
host turneth into him, as it is aforesaid. 
So that it is verily his own precious body, 
that for us suffered death: thanked and 
worshipped be he ever therefor. Thus 
the divine might hath ordained this worthy 
sacrament. N. 
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“ The saints that be in heaven should see 
him in none other likeness than we ourselves 
do if they saw him in such a likeness \i.e in 
the Host] as we see him; but they see by 
understanding of spirit. For, to see the 
humanity of Jesu Christ in the Sacrament 
of the Altar, glorified, except by the under- 
standing, that doth not appertain to the glory 
of those in glory. Therefore they see him 
not glorified, except by understanding, and 
we see him by virtue of faith, contradicting 
therein the reasoning of our wits [which tell 
us] that we see but bread, nor feel nor savour 
nor smell [aught else]. But our faith with- 
saith* all that and believeth verily and soothly, 
without any doubt, that it hath not whiteness 
nor taste nor smell, but [is] the precious body 
of our Lord Christ Jesu, very God and man. 
Now we see him by faith. So do not they of 
glory, for they that be glorified use not of 
faith: they see not by faith as we do. In 
this secret, the divine Trinity hath ordained 
the holy Sacrament of the Altar to nourish 
and to sustain holy Church,” saith the soul 
of Faith, illumined by the divine Trinity. 
“ Such is the ordinance of the Sacrament of 
the Altar in [the] knowing of him [according 
to] my belief, through divine might.” 

“ Marvel not,” saith Courtesy, “ of the 
goodness of Love, though we, for love, tell 
* j.e., denies. 
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you these things. For I tell you truly, that 
none may come to [a] deep foundation, nor 
to high edification, unless they reach it by 
the discrimination of great natural intelli- 
gence, and by the gladness of the understand- 
ing of the spirit. And, moreover, a creature 
may not seek to know too much by asking* 
the divine will; for the understanding that 
giveth light, showeth to the soul [the] being 
that she loveth. And the soul that receiveth 
by light of understanding the nighing and the 
knitting,! in the accord of union in plenteous 
love, seeth the being where she aims at having 
her dwelling place; heareth gladly the light 
of knowing,! that bringeth her tidings of 
love ; and then she would be made the same, 
so that she had but one will in love, and that 
is the sole will of him that she loveth.” 

“ Reason,” saith Love, “ I answer thee, for 
I have said, that a soul that is made free 
knoweth all; and she knoweth naught. She 
knoweth by the virtue of faith that which she 
needeth to know for salvation ; and she 
knoweth naught, for she knoweth naught of 

* i.e ., by questioning. 

f “ The nighing and the knitting ” — i.e . 3 the being 
made near and the union. 

! Note the mixed metaphor, “seeing the being . . . 
hearing the light of knowing”; the identification of 
light with sound as the medium of the divine com- 
munication is suggestive, and may be paralleled from 
other mystics. Cf. Rolle’s Fire of Love. 
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that which God hath in him, of him, for him, 
that he giveth to none but himself. Then 
by this understanding this soul knoweth all 
and she knoweth naught. She willeth and 
she willeth not. For this soul,” saith Love, 
“ willeth so perfectly the will of God, that 
she cannot will and may not will but the will 
of God. In such [a] prison love hath reclused 
her. And she willeth naught, for it is so 
little this that she willeth and that God willeth 
in her, in comparison with this that she would 
will, which she may not have, [namely] that 
[which] God wills her to have [ultimately].* 
And this [also, namely] that her will, is 
naughted in respect to her sufficiency, which 
was never given nor never shall be given; 
that is the meaning of willing the will of God, 
as it is said before, then by this understanding 
this soul willeth all and she willeth naught. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HOW THESE SOULS SO SET THEIR THOUGHTS IN 
THE TRINITY AND BE SO DIVINE THAT 
THEY REST THEM NOT IN THINGS THAT 
BE PASSING OR MADE 

This daughter of Sion desireth neither masses 
nor sermons, fastings nor orisons. 

* i.e. } His love — ultimately, and moreover her 
will. 
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